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Do you know the Irish people? I am aware that you have 
read all about the Fenians, probably pictured to yourself a set 
of lean, dirty-looking men, with Dickens’s favourite beards of a 
week’s growth, clothed in blue stockings, ragged breeches, 
and coats that are certainly patched, but whose patches are 
just falling out of their places again; this being you have in 
your imagination excited with raw whisky, you have given 
him a thick stick, put on his head on old beaver hat, whose 
crown is beaten in, and then set him to work to shillelagh his 
comrades, and beat in the skulls of his bosom friends. He is 
always this sort of being, and the national fairs are the theatres 
of his actions, hence he is always at fairs. He is a great 
talker, but a poor doer; hates work, and yet, strange contra- 
diction, is equally averse to doing nothing. Upon what beasts 
doth this our Paddy feed, that he is become so strange? The 
answer would generally be, on potatoes and whisky. N ourish- 
ment and excitement,—what more can we expect but that, 
when an American filibuster goes into the fair amongst such a 
set of men and stands unlimited whisky, they should soon all 
swear by him to do whatever they are told, and go wherever 
he leads them? This English idea of Paddy is, however, very 
wrong. I know many Englishmen have been to Dublin, to 
Killarney, and a few other places in the country, where the 
Trish trade on their national peculiarities. The Englishman is 
to them, as he is to the French and German peasants, a rich 
prey, to be plundered in every possible manner which their in- 
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genuity can suggest. They, especially at Killarney, fawn to 
him, speak their highest brogue, and exhaust all their power of 
wit, even fight for him, and certainly wear their worst clothes 
if they think it will induce him to give them better. He only 
sees the idlest of the population,—the boatmen and carmen and 
beggars,—and from them he forms his opinionof the whole nation. 
But how few Englishmen have ever seen the Irish ! and fewer 
still understood their character. I am not going to arrogate to 
myself this rare knowledge which I deny to my fellow-country- 
men. Iam only going to give you a few of the plain unvar- 
uished facts of their characters, in the hope that you may be 
able to form your own opinion on them, as I have formed mine. 
[I have lived. amongst the Irish—in their farmhouses, gene- 
rally called in England their cabins; yes, I have lived long in 
an Irish cabin, in an out-of-the-way Irish country, where, per- 
haps, not half-a-dozen Englishmen have been during as many 
years. Outside my door, the front door of the cabin of course, 
used to stand, during great part of the day, the great iron pot, 
always seen in pictures in the Royal Academy where an Irish 
dwelling is represented, in which all the more important opera- 
tions of cooking and washing were carried on. First of all, in 
the morning when the mistress of the house got up, generally 
about five o’clock, (you see some of the peasant-wives are not so 
lazy as you thought,) this great pot was slung over the fire 
half filled with water, soon it began to boil, and then the stir- 
about was made of Indian meal for the children’s breakfast. 
Oatmeal is too dear for common consumption now, and the 
Indian meal which, when first introduced during the famine, 
the people declared was only fit for the pigs, is now almost 
always used instead. Later in the day, after doing a good 
three hours’ work on the farm, the eldest boy and his father 
same in to their breakfast of tea and fadge—a flat cake made 
of flour, or very often of Indian meal and buttermilk, and 
baked over the fire in a sort of frying-pan called a griddle. 
The next thing in the great pot’s history was the preparation 
of the calves’ breakfast of boiled cabbages, etc., and then, the 
laundry operations having proceeded far enough, the family 
linen was consigned to the big “kettle,” and also had its turn 
of boiling. Then came the potatoes for dinner, for this family 
was well off, the father farmed seventeen acres of good land, a 
large farm for that country, and entitling its possessor to a 
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very weighty position in the market of the little town every 
Wednesday. The last service performed by the kettle, after 
having boiled the stirabout for supper, was generally that of 
acting bath for the younger members of the family before they 
betook themselves to bed. Better day’s work that iron pot 
performed than any saucepan, finely burnished though it be, 
in an English farmhouse ! 

The occupations of the farmer were almost as multifarious as 
those of the kettle. He was, in addition to the ordinary occu- 
pation of farming, a boat-builder, and a very good one too; 
employed by half the countryside, or lake-side, to give advice 
on the build and rig of their small vessels ; a house-builder, he 
had built his own house in which I lived, a painter, and, to sum 
up, a Methodist preacher. Yes, an Irishman, a Paddy, was 
also a Methodist preacher ! 

“Oh!” exclaim my readers, “ you have chosen a Protestant, 
a steady-going, half Scotch Northerner, as an example of the 
Irish people, when four-fifths of the population are Roman 
Catholics.” True, O Englishman! you who declare that the 
national church of Ireland is Protestant, and that that religion 
must always of right have the ascendancy in Ireland, I have 
chosen a Protestant, and now you admit that there are only a 
few Protestants in the country ; however, our Protestant farmer 
in question is no Scotchman, but a true-born Paddy, of ancient 
lineage in his country, a loyal man but not an Orangeman. 
But let us take another example, this time as superstitious a 
Catholic as can be found. He is a man of about the same 
rank in life as the boat-builder; he is a good Catholic, and 
goes to Mass regularly every Sunday morning, but he has a 
tidy house over his head, a clean sanded kitchen, and wears a 
coat with two tails. I dare say if he got drunk he would be as 
wild as any other drunken man, for he is certainly of a pas- 
sionate disposition, with even sandy-red hair; but he does not 
get drunk, indeed there is not nearly as much drunkenness in 
Ireland as in England,—the people can’t afford to drink. A 
labouring man gets, perhaps, a shilling a day; he has to buy 
food and pay house-rent for his family ; we say nothing about 
clothing, for that, we confess, amongst labourers is not very 
much considered, and forms a very small yearly item ; but still 
eighteenpence or two shillings a week he must pay for his 
cabin and the rest goes for the food. What food? Potatoes ? 
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Very few poor families are able to afford so good diet. They 
are quite content if they can provide sufficient oatmeal, or 
Indian meal even, with some buttermilk to keep their families 
from hunger. Remember we are now discussing the poorest 
of the people, those who work for wages, though indeed 
whether they are really poorer than the class we will take next, 
the smallest class of tenant-farmers, is very doubtful. We all 
remember the horrible accounts of the last great Indian famine, 
what was its chief cause, or at least aggravation? Was it not 
that the population of small farmers, each family depending on 
its own little plot of ground, was completely prostrated by the 
failure of these, its only means of support? So with the Irish. 
Perhaps a whole family is to be maintained on the produce of 
five or seven acres,—indeed, so much land as five good acres is 
a large allowance ; of course the rent they pay is low, not at all 
what would satisfy an English landlord. 

All goes on well for some years till one year their cows die, 

or their potatoes are blighted, or their crop of oats with which 
they had hoped to have got on through next winter is nipped 
by an April frost, and then what becomes of them? There is 
plenty of meal in the market, but where is the money to buy 
it; they have saved none, how could they? it is hand-to-mouth 
work all along. If they can’t buy food, they certainly can’t 
pay their rent. But the evil does not stop here ; it is not merely 
being half starved for one year, for unless their landlord not 
only lets the rent remain unpaid but also gives his tenant some 
pecuniary help, he cannot crop his land for the next season, 
and so things get worse and worse with him, till an execution 
is put in, and the poor man is forced to scrape together all he 
“an and emigrate. Once out of his native land, we all know 
the Irishman often goes through a complete transformation, 
becomes a hardworking, thrifty man, and gets on well in the 
world. But why cannot he get on at home? So much has 
been said, especially by tenant-right agitators, on this subject, 
that we could hardly hope to write now anything new, or to 
solve that knotty question to the satisfaction of many of our 
readers. But surely the whole thing after all lies in a nutshell, 
and perhaps a man of common sense, acquainted with the 
people and the facts of the case, would be more likely to arrive 
at a just conclusion than he who envelopes the main issue in a 
mist of speculative causes. 
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But, defining an Lrishman as a man fond of idleness but not 
of inactivity, whose idea is not to turn the shilling into a pound, 
but to make that shilling last; impulsive, careless of conse- 
quences, very ardent for a time but very inconstant, laying it 
down as an axiom that he will never work unless he is obliged, 
—is it astonishing that he cannot turn out a successful farmer, 
on a farm equal to about ten English acres? Is it not the 
simplest possible conclusion, that the only way he can live 
happily and comfortably is by working like our English peasants 
for daily wages? doing work set out for him which he does 
well, and very well, because the question then is, not whether 
the field he is tilling would do as well if only grazed, but 
whether, if he does not work this week, he will be content to 
starve. He works hard all day because he knows that as long 
as he does so, he will come home to a good supper every even- 
ing. I cannot see how a law which would compel the landlord 
to grant leases to his tenants could better their condition ; and 
im very many cases it would only, by enabling the breaking 
farmer to hold on longer to his land, and become more com- 
pletely ruined, aggravate the evil. 

But enough of this; we did not mean here to discuss tenant- 
right or tenant-wrong, but the people themselves. Some one 
has said, in bad rhythm :— 


“ Paddy, of all Christians, I do think, 
Upon the worst of food pours down the vilest drink.” 


But if he does, the result is more satisfactory than could be 
expected. The fact is, Paddy very rarely extends the variety 
of his dishes beyond fadge-cake, made of meal or flour; stir- 
about, potatoes, and occasional bacon and fish; and upon these, 
generally, no stronger drink than water and milk and tea is 
poured down. Whisky, except on fair-days, and at wakes 
and weddings, very rarely helps to eke out the humble fare,— 
it is too expensive ; now that the constabulary look so sharply 
after the free distillers, very little of the true potheen can be 
made, and what is, is run off from molasses, instead of the 
barley, and so forms rather an obnoxious though powerfully 
intoxicating liquor, resembling the Indian arrack, and tasting 
strongly of treacle. It would be difficult to imagine a more 
simple diet to tame down the spirits of these wild Irish than 
this, and yet they thrive wonderfully well upon it, and some of 
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the finest men of our army have been recruited in Ireland ; 
as long as the meal, potatoes, and buttermilk do not fail, 
there is very little sickness among them. All their ideas of 
cure are much tinged with superstitions, and they generally re- 
gard the sea as a specific against every illness. A poor man, 
who was ordered by the doctor to drink salt water, went down 
and drank so much that he killed himself; and another, told 
to “go and take thirty dips,” returned home in three days, 
and informed his adviser, on being questioned upon the short- 
ness of his visit, that he had taken thirty dips, and, “ shure, 
was not that what your honour told me?” I myself have 
talked to a poor man, who, to get all the good he could from 
his “ salt-water” visit, always bathed four times a day. They 
think they cannot do too much of a good thing,—if a little is 
good, more must be better. Many people, besides Paddy, act 
upon this argument,—country labourers in England, for in- 
stance. A parish doctor in one of our own counties told me 
that he could not give his patients enough physic; if he told 
them to take a sixth part three times a day, they would invari- 
ably take double the quantity, under the impression that it 
would do them double as much good. 

The iron pots are not the only vessels which do manifold 
duties in Pat’s establishment. I remember when a lady, who 
used to give much timely and good advice to the poor about 
the various ailments of their childer, ordered a little boy a warm 
bath, how amused we were to hear afterwards how it had been 
administered. Of course there was no neatly-painted slipper- 
bath all ready for the occasion, but necessity prompted another 
on a very scientific principle. The small urchin was put into 
the churn,—a high wooden one,—and then the water poured 
in all round him up to his neck, round which the cover-cloth 
was tied. What could be better? The mother was astonished 
at our thinking it rather odd to use the churn for such a pur- 
pose. 

Now for a mistake into which most writers of Irish stories 
fall, and which is invariably represented on the stage,—I mean 
that of the brogue, and the constant use of such words as 
‘faith,’ “sure,” “arra,”’ etc. The Irish peasants speak 
much purer English than we often do ourselves ; they never 
leave out their H’s; they speak more fluently and far more 
distinctly than the English peasants do. The brogue consists 
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THE LRISH PEOPLE. Dh 
very little in mispronunciation of words, but rather in the in- 
tonation of the voice, and, in Roscommon and some other 
counties, it is very peculiar but not altogether unpleasant. It 
is seldom discordant or grunting, and though sometimes fol- 
lowing what may be called rather a curious melody, the Irish- 
man, naturally courteous and sensitive, modulates his voice 
with a tact quite unknown to the true Saxon countryman. 
He, moreover, seldom appears in real life with only one tail to 
his coat, and the rest of it in good preservation, as he is gene- 
rally made to do on the stage ; and now, alas for the degene- 
racy of the age, is not often seen to drag his coat through the 
market-place, challenging any one to tread on it; and, thanks 
to the vigilance of the constabulary, not many true shillelagh 
fights take place. 

If, then, the country has so far fallen off from its old and 
glorious state of whisky-drinking and fighting, and become 
comparatively steady, sober, and quiet-going, why have we 
been so troubled during these last two years by the Fenians? 
It is a great fact, proven by experience, that the Irish are 
never so troublesome as when they are prosperous. ‘lhe coun- 
try never was so prosperous as she was two years ago. Kn- 
glish capital was beginning to find its way over the Irish 
Channel. Some manufactories newly established were begin- 
ning to do well. The worst part of the population had gone 
off to America, and we thought we had got rid of them, but 
unfortunately they came back again worse than they went,— 
having tasted blood and lived by war, it was difficult for them 
to stop; they were in no humour for settling down to peace- 
able occupations, so they must needs come and stir up their 
brethren at home—an ignorant people, whose only idea of the 
power of an army was derived from the detachment of some 
regiment in the county town, or the brave but small body of 
county constabulary, who proved, nevertheless, that half-a- 
dozen of them were a match for two hundred Fenians. The 
poor people were deluded ; they had no more idea of the wick- 
edness and vast absurdity of what they were engaging in, than 
they had of the power that must immediately frustrate their 
designs and crush them. But we hope now they have found it 
out; and, when these miserable adventurers are safe back 
again in their adopted country, when the poison they have in- 
fused has worked out of the system, we may see Ireland again 
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true position,—not as an independent state, for Ireland alone 

might soon become a second Mexico, sooner or later a booty 

to be scrambled for by rival nations,—nor as a conquered coun- 

try under bondage, but as bound by close ties to England,— f 

an integral part of the English empire,—with interests of sound 
government, and its attendant peace and good order identical. 
Then Irish brains and labour, allied to English money, which 
will again flow over rapidly, will make a fresh start in the de- 
velopment of the wealth of that island, as remarkable for the 
diversity of her natural resources as her people are for the 
versatility of their geniuses. 


i 
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iq 
rear her head and look up as her people begin to know their 
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C. K. O. 
Calibert Mr ightley Orhbhear. 


LINES TO A YOUNG LADY WHO SENT ME 
HER LOVE FROM ENGLAND. 


Since you send me, gentle maiden, 
(Sweetest gift to lonely fellows,) 
Over seas of Ind and Aden, \ 
Where the wild wind freely bellows,— 
Since you send such pleasant greeting, 
As must surely rout the blues, 
Let me try and coax a fleeting 3 
Strain from my reluctant Muse. : 


Don’t believe the pretty stories 
You were taught in days of old ; 
Wondrous tales of Eastern glories, 
Gorgeous glimpses, gems and gold, 
Groves and valleys, where the Mogul 
Counted o’er his wealth of pearls, 
And his courtiers used to ogle 
Fair Circassian dancing girls. 


chore ak ai one 


Don’t believe that you can wander 
Through date-laden groves of palm, 

; While broad rivers slow meander 
Watering flowers whose breath is balm ; 
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LINES TO A YOUNG LADY. 


Don’t believe in mangoes drooping 
In the wave that knows no breeze, 

Nor in rows of monkeys trooping 

O’er the feathery tops of trees. 


Don’t believe in gay processions 
Led by Raja or Ranee, 

Throughout all whose broad possessions 
Mirth reigns everlastingly ; 

In a pastoral people listening 
To their own poetic reeds, 

Or half-hidden diamonds glistening 
From the uptorn roots of reeds. 


Truly these are sweet relations 
In the guileless spring of years, 
Sweet to bright imaginations, 
Spirits ignorant of tears ; 
Tints of fancy, ere life’s real 
Sombre hues are slowly drawn, 
Veiling all the fair ideal, 
Clouding all the purple dawn. 


Walk no more through meadows palmy, 
Swarthy chiefs of Eastern blood, 

But one sees each dull Ramsawmy 
Squatting listless in the mud ; 

Here’s no spicy-fringéd river, 
Where the bulbul loves to sing, 

But a slimy tank, where fever 
Reigns sole emperor and king. 


Fruits are watery, tasteless, sickly, 
Hardly one that’s worth the eating ; 
Shrubs and thickets bare and prickly, 
F’en the sight of which is heating ; 
Plains whose only shade is given 
By their granite boulders strewn, 
Dusky, shapeless, crumbled, riven, 
In a wilderness of stone. 
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Here the sun’s untempered power 
Through the quivering ether burns, 
And the sapless grass, each hour, 
Ever browner, browner turns ; 
Dire malaria, reeking, smoking, 
Sweeps at evening o’er the bogs, 
Whence proceeds the ceaseless croaking 
Of innumerable frogs. 


Happy you who haunt the shady 
Depth of England’s favoured trees, 

Never to have known, fair lady, 
Other lands across the seas ; 

You who find the violet peeping 
From the grassy growth of Spring, 

Sip the cowslip’s dewy weeping, 
Hear the English wood-birds sing. 


You who range the winding meadows 
Clinging close to lazy Leam,— 
Leam that winds through willow shadows, 
With his bluebell-bordered stream ; 
You on whom no touch of sadness 
Waits, while fancy forward leads, / 
And the warbler’s May-day gladness 
Swells above the tangled reeds. 


Let me now, dear maid, assure you, 
Whatsoe’er my life or lot, 

Memory ever will secure you, 
You could never be forgot ; 

And as starlight from the spacious 
Depth of Heaven’s spotless blue, 

Comes the knowledge, sweet and gracious, 
That I’m not forgot by you. 


N. P. 
Norlin Poulet. AA. } 
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A TALE OF THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir was a quiet little German town, mainly inhabited by women 
and old men; for the fighting part of the population had been 
drawn off to swell the ranks of Tilly and of Wallenstein. On 
a hill above stood the Castle, which had been strong in its day, 
but which had lost all its importance since the introduction of 
gunpowder; and therein abode the Baron, Ludwig von Let- 
zenburg, who, being peaceably disposed, had not committed 
himself to any party in the great religious struggle, but who 
passed for a good Catholic and loyal subject of the Kaiser. 

Within the last few days, however, Letzenburg town had 
been, so to speak, turned upside down. The great Duke Wal- 
lenstein, with a portion of his army, had made a halt there ; 
and while the leader himself and his staff took up their 
quarters with the Baron, the soldiers dispersed themselves 
over the town, which they filled from one end to the other. 
They were not the most welcome guests in the world; but that 
could not be helped ; and they cared very little for the black 
looks sometimes cast on them as they shouldered the passers 
by into the gutter, or galloped their shaggy chargers through 
the streets, with utter disregard of civilian lives and limbs. 

“ A dreary place you have found us in, Prince Conrad,” said 
Major von Taugenburg, casting a contemptuous look around, 
as he and the Prince walked down the main street of Letzen- 
burg. “ But I am right glad to see you back among us all the 
same.” 

Conrad, a young officer who had just come back to his regi- 
ment after a severe wound received at Niirnberg, laughed, and 
intimated that he was equally glad on his own account. He 
was very popular in the army, and had been stopped about 
half-a-dozen times already in that one street by friends eager 
to welcome him. 

“Tell me, Von Taugenburg,” he said, after hearing much of 
the news of the camp from his companion, of the death of this 
man, and the promotion of that, and the disgrace of another, 
and so forth; “is it true that young Sigmund Wolfhart has 
been made a captain ?” 
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The Major replied in the affirmative. ‘ And for what ser- 
vice?” asked the Prince; “I never credited Wolfhart with 
any extraordinary merits, except his good looks.” 

“Ay; but the gallant has more in him than you think,” 
answered Von Taugenburg, “and knows a thing or two. It 
so fell out, while you were left behind, Prince Conrad, that our 
general was pleased, for a freak or a bravado, to issue an order 
against the wearing of fringed scarfs, such as our gay cavaliers 
delight to trap themselves withal.” 

“Thunder and lightning!” ejaculated the Prince. ‘ Why 
Lam at the Duke’s bidding, soul and body, but what has he 
to do with my scarfs any more than I have with his star- 
gazing ?” 

“So thought all our officers, I suppose,” said Taugenburg, 
“for when the order was read out, they stood looking one at the 
other like so many sheep, and some nigh burst into a laugh ; 
but what does Sigmund Wolfhart, who had made himself rarely 
fine that day for the benefit of his lady-love, but pull off his 
scarf without more ado, and tread it in the mud? Of course 
the Duke promoted him on the spot.” 

“Of course,” echoed Conrad, “’twas the right road to the 
Duke’s heart. Wallenstein loves a man who would jump off a 
cliff at his word.” 

“And Wolfhart would take such a leap without balking. 
So he is captain now, and in a fair way to be something more, 
for the Duke is mightily well affected towards him, and his 
secretary having fallen sick, he has had Wolfhart to write 
letters for him, and such-like ; in brief, if the young man only 
plays his cards well, his fortune is made.” 

“Well, I, for one, shall rejoice at it,’ said Conrad, in a 
hearty voice, which formed a strong contrast to Von Taugen- 
burg’s slightly sneering tone. “TI ever liked young Wolfhart. 
Good faith! yon horseman must be he, to judge by his size.” 

As the Prince spoke, a man mounted on a powerful grey 
charger passed them at a quick trot, the next moment, he 
suddenly wheeled round, and pulling up his horse, saluted the 
two officers; then he congratulated Prince Conrad on his re- 
covery, with as much warmth as the respect demanded by the 
difference of rank and birth would permit. The Major listened 
with a somewhat scornful air, while Conrad returned the civility 
by saying something to the new-made captain about his pro- 
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motion; in his heart, Taugenburg, thought it rather beneath 
the Prince’s dignity to be on such friendly terms with Sigmund 
Wolfhart, whom nobody knew anything of, except that he 
made some vague pretensions to gentle blood. 

However that might be, the hero who had played Catherine 
to Wallenstein’s Petruchio was certainly handsome. His 
height and strength, which were unusual, would alone have 
drawn attention to him, his face was not a spiritual or an in- 
tellectual one, but it was an almost perfect specimen of the 
Gothic-barbarian type,—blue-eyed, fair-skinned, square, and 
massive,—with no fault except a too dogged expression about 
the mouth, as if he found life hard, and had made up his 
mind to endure it in silence. . 

“How have your bravoes demeaned themselves of late, Cap- 
tain Wolfhart ?” said Von Taugenburg at last, alluding to some 
recent lawless doings of Sigmund’s troopers. 

The young officer coloured slightly as he answered with a 
smile, ‘‘ Meek as maidens now, Major von‘T'augenburg. You 
have heard the Duke’s last order? Dead against marauding, 
—a short shrift and a long cord to any poor fellow who forgets 
the difference between mewm and tuum.” 

“The Baron here has been very civil,” said Von ''augenburg 
in explanation to his companion, “and he prayed that there 
might be no plundering.” 

“Well, well,” returned Conrad gravely, “no one need com- 
plain, when Duke Albrecht thinks fit to give his soldiers the 
rein, he does it in princely fashion,—no half measures with him.” 

And a grim smile of intelligence went round the three offi- 
cers, for scrupulous honesty was not a virtue much practised 
by men of any rank in Wallenstein’s army. 

“Where dost thou hold out, Sigmund?” cried Conrad, as 
the Captain gathered up his reins to depart. 

“At the Town-hall, Prince,” answered Sigmund, and he 
galloped off. 

“ What a handsome fellow that is!” observed Conrad, gazing 
after the tall horseman as he disappeared round the corner of 
the street. (‘The Prince, by the way, was a little man, with a 
turned-up nose, and that he managed to look aristocratic never- 
theless, was much to his credit.) “ And what small use he 
makes of his gifts, I have seen Sigmund Wolfhart thrown into 
company with a lady, and not have a word to say for himself,” 
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“JT wish I met him at such times,” returned Von Taugen- 
burg, “he is free enough with anything that wears buff coat 
and cuirass, that I can swear to. But, by the way, he has a 
betrothed here, who they say is a beauty, and consequently, 
he is the only man who is not champing and fretting with im- 
patience in this dog-hole of a town.” 

“ Who is the fair one ?”’ asked Conrad carelessly. 

“The daughter of an old captain of Tilly’s, one Von Monrad, 
I think.” 

“Von Monrad!” cried the Prince, “Adolf von Monrad ! 
why he was a sworn friend of my father, and saved his life on 
one occasion. I remember meeting him when I was a boy as 
well as possible, and his wife was the loveliest woman I ever 
beheld. I must see the maiden; if she is half as beautiful as 
her mother, she will be worth the gazing upon. I shall ask 
Sigmund to present me. By the bye, I wonder,” continued 
Conrad, talking partly to himself and partly to Von Taugen- 
burg, “whether they have our wolf-hound still. You know 
our breed of wolf-hounds,—great grey dogs, strong enough to 
cope with a lion? My father set such store by them, he never 
gave but two away, one the Kaiser has, and Von Monrad had 
the other; ’twas the greatest proof of friendship my father 
could show. I fear me I scarce value the poor hounds enough ; 
’tis a rough world now, and instead of boar or wolf we hunt 
the Swede, or are hunted ourselves.” 

“A better life, at any rate, than dreaming and moping in a 
half-ruined stronghold, like our friend the Baron yonder,” said 
Von Taugenburg, looking up at the old castle, which was to be 
seen from the market-place, rising high against the sky. The 
Major then pointed out one or two of the chief houses to Con- 
rad as being the quarters of different officers of his acquaint- 
ance, ending by the words, “ that building with the clock-tower 
is the 'Townhall; if you should want Wolfhart, he is to be found 
there.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Siamunp Wolfhart had been quartered in a small room at the 
top of the tower of the Townhall. By rights, he ought to have 
been at the Burgomaster’s, but that functionary had had more 
officers inflicted on him than his house would hold, and Sig- 
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mund, as the youngest among them, had been sent to keep 
company with the ghosts and rats in the clock-tower. ‘T'o 
these evils he was indifferent, but it was a source of bitterness 
to him, that he had not been able to get himself billeted on the 
family of his betrothed, that part of the town being occupied 
by another regiment. 

He sat up in his tower-chamber on the afternoon of the day 
in which he had met Prince Conrad, writing a letter, that is to 
say, he was doing his best to write, for he had a visitor in the 
room who was neither very silent nor very quiet, a bright-eyed, 
active, restless boy of twelve. This was young Adolf von 
Monrad (the brother of Sigmund’s betrothed), who was pos- 
sessed with an immense admiration for his brother-in-law elect, 
and showed it in all manner of ways, more or less troublesome. 
He was destined to be a soldier like his father, and even now 
was never so happy as when following Sigmund about among 
his men, or examining his armour and weapons, as at present, 
every now and then putting some question, or making some 
remark, which Wolfhart seldom took the pains either to hear 
or to answer. 

“Captain Wolfhart, are you coming to us to-night? The 
mother would fain know.” 

“Yes,” said Sigmund, at last, with a gesture of impatience ; 
but this only brought on another question. 

“Captain Wolfhart, have you heard about the Baron? he 
wants our wolfhound.” 

“He may wait till he gets it,” said Sigmund in an absent 
tone. 

“So Clara said—at least, it came to that.”’ And Adolf went 
on with a long story of what the Baron said, and what Clara 
said, and how Haco, the dog, had growled at the Baron, till, 
in the middle of his tale, the clock struck. Being just above 
the room where they sat, it clanged out the hour with such a 
noise as to make Adolf start violently, though Sigmund, well 
accustomed to it by this time, never even looked up, until the 
question, “‘ Why does the clock sound so loud here?” provoked 
him into saying, 

“ Adolf, once for all, hold thy tongue, or I’ll turn thee out.” 

Adolf subsided upon this, and Sigmund wrote his letter in 
peace. When it was finished, he leant his head on his hand, 
and began to dream of the future, an amusement he very rarely 
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indulged in. So far he had done well, he thought. He was 
poor, indeed, and his engagement to Clara von Monrad was 
likely to be a long and weary one, with meetings very few and 
far between, but on the other hand, his promotion was an un- 
expected piece of luck, and he built great hopes on Wallen- 
stein’s inclination to favour him. Provided the war only lasted, 
and the King of Sweden did not make an end of the Duke and 
his army, Sigmund saw before him a fair chance of his rising 
to be a general, and wedding Clara in triumph. 

But at this point, the pleasing visions that floated before the 
lover’s eyes were rudely dispelled by Adolf’s eager voice calling 
from above, “Oh! Captain Wolfhart, I have found the way 
into the clock !” 

“That boy again!” exclaimed Sigmund, half laughing in 
spite of himself, as he hastily opened the door, and scaling the 
narrow stairs in a few strides, discovered Adolf up at the very 
top of the tower, making a close examination into the striking 
apparatus of the great clock, of which timepiece, be it said, 
the good town of Letzenburg was exceedingly proud. 

Sigmund seized upon Adolf just in time to stop him from 
putting the works out of order ; and despite his struggles to get 
free, he quietly carried him downstairs in his strong arms, and 
set him on the floor with a shake, not a very rough one, how- 
ever, and a “ Hast no fear of the Burgomaster before thine 
eyes ?” 

“No more than of you, Captain Wolfhart,” said the child 
langhing, and looking up saucily in his captor’s face. 

“ Mark me, Adolf,” said Sigmund decidedly ; “if I catch thee 
at the clock again, I’ll give thee a lesson in military discipline ; 
take my word for that. And now be off, unless thou wouldst 


have me fling thee downstairs, and tell Clara I shall be with 
1» 
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her in a few hours. Go,—vanish 

Adolf was half disposed to answer, but reflecting that the 
most long-suffering and easy-tempered of giants may be pro- 
voked too far, he took the hint, and left Captain Wolfhart to 
his meditations, . 

The boy ran down the main street, turned into some narrow 
and crooked Janes, and finally stopped before a house, which 
had once been a good one, with an escutcheon over the door- 
way, but was now wofully dilapidated and out of repair. He 
pushed open the unlatched door, went in, and without knock- 
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ing entered a large room, which was in fact, the kitchen of the 
house. A woman was bending over the fire, busy about svine 
cookery ; by the table stood a girl engaged in making pastry, 
while at her feet lay a splendid hound, the only sign of rank or 
wealth to be perceived in the whole apartment. 

For the Von Monrads, in spite of their noble blood and name, 
were very poor. Adolf von Monrad the elder, had lived a 
reckless soldier’s life, with little care for his wife and children ; 
he had indeed left the boy a small estate in the vicinity of Let- 
zenburg, but this had been ruined by the war; and as the 
widow was too proud to let her son be apprenticed to the 
armourer of the town, who drove a thriving trade in swords 
and cuirasses, or her daughter wed the prosperous armourer 
himself, the family found it rather hard, to live; indeed, the 
gossips of the town were wont to shake their heads, and pro- 
phesy that Friiulein Clara would ere long repent of having re- 
jected an honest, well-to-do burgher, for the sake of a penniless 
captain of horse, who had barely enough to keep himself, let 
alone a wife. 

Clara was not a dazzling beauty; in truth, she was not 
equal to what her mother, still a very handsome woman, had 
been in the days when Prince Conrad saw her, but her face 
was one to be remembered. The Von Monrads had some 
Italian blood in them, and the girl’s large dark eyes might wel! 
have belonged to that country, while her expression was such 
as painters give to the Madonna,—calm, sweet, spiritual, and 
yet not wanting in firmness. When she spoke, her voice was 
low and clear, befitting such a face and form, 

“Where hast thou been, Adolf?” 

“With Captain Wolfhart,” said the boy, still breathles: 
from his run through the street, “and he will be here in an 
hour or two.” 

“Thou hast stayed away long,” said Frau von Monrad, rais- 
ing her head from the fire, “I trust thou hast not been trouble- 
some unto him?” 

Adolf’s answer to this was not very audible, and’ he began 
to call to the wolf-hound. “ Here, Haco! here, good dog!” 

“Poor Haco!” said Clara, rather sadly, as the huge grey 
dog rose, shook himself, and walking up to Adolf, thrust his 
nose into the boy’s hand, seeming only too happy to be caressed. 

“ Baron Ludwig came here while thou wast out, Adolf, and 
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he saith he will have the hound, will we, nill we, and that it is 
not for burghers to keep such noble animals.” 

“ Burghers !” cried the boy, colouring with rage, “the Von 
Monrads are every whit as good as he, I can tell him! He, a 
miserable fellow, without spirit enough to be either Catholic or 
Protestant ; he, to rob us of our gallant hound! I hope yeu told 
him Haco should neither be sold nor given, mother.” 

“He means to have Haco, without sale or gift,” said Frau 
von Monrad, gravely. 

“ll set Sigmund Wolfhart and his troopers at him, that I 
will!” cried Adolf, more vehemently than ever; but his sister 
interrupted him, 

“No, no, say nothing to Sigmund; I would not have him in 
a quarrel with the Baron.” 

“Why, Clarchen, thou art not afraid for Sigmund, surely, 
and he so strong; the men say that he can bend a horse-shoe 
with his hands ? The Baron dare not look him in the face.” 

“Ah, child, when thou hast lived long enough, thou wilt 
learn that strength will not do everything in this world,” said 
the Frau smiling; “but if Baron Ludwig threatens again, I 
will go speak to the Burgomaster.” 

“Well, that may do something,” said Adolf discontentedly, 
“but I wish I might tell Captain Wolfhart.” 

Clara shook her head in decided negative; and so Sigmund 
heard nothing about the dog when he came that evening. 


KE. 1. 


(To be continued.) Edie Thompron . 


VESTMENTS OF THE EARLY CHURCH. 
THERE are those who believe that the dress of Christian min- 
istry was, from the first, by Apostolic authority modelled in 
detail upon the dress of the Aaronic priesthood ; but this be- 
lief runs directly counter to historical evidence, which con- 
duces to the opinion that, im the Apostolic age, there was no 
essential difference between the dress worn by Christians in 
ordinary life and that worn by bishops, priests, and other cle- 
rics in their ministrations; but that, after three or four cen- 
turies, the dress of ordinary life beeame changed, while that 
worn in ecclesiastical offices remained in form unchanged, 
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though ever more and more richly decorated, till at length 
further distinctions were introduced between the dress of ordi- 
nary ministrations and the vestments reserved for occasions of 
special solemnity. 

For the purposes of our inquiry, we may divide the history 
of the Church into the first or primitive period, as lasting to 
the close of the first four centuries ; the second, or transition 
period, to the close of the eighth century; the third period may 
be considered as extending to the present time. 

In the primitive period the dress of Christian ministry was 
in form, in shape, and in distinctive name identical with the 
dress worn by persons of condition on occasions of festival or 
ceremony ; and this was a dress sufficiently distinct from the 
habit of every-day life to mark it out as a garb proper for reli- 
gious worship. 

The facts of the transition period are these :—When, in the 
fifth century, overwhelming tides of invasion from the north 
swept in succession over the face of southern Europe, the pu- 
rity of the old Latin speech and the dignity of the old Latin 
garb became, for the first time, marks to which the inheritors 
of the older civilization of Rome clung with affection, as sepa- 
rating them even in outward semblance from the barbarism 
around them. And, accordingly, after the old costume had 
disappeared from common use, it was still preserved in the state- 
dresses of Roman official dignitaries and in religious ministra- 
tions. 

In the sudden and brief revival of learning which marks the 
age of Charlemagne, ecclesiastical dress began to attract the 
special attention of the learned. Then, for the first time, was 
the attempt made to trace out in detail a correspondence be- 
tween the eight vestments of the Jewish high-priest and those 
of Christian ministry. The idea took strong hold of the minds 
of Churchmen, and changes and additions were rapidly made, 
with a view of assimilating, as far as might be, the Christian 
to the older Levitical type ; so that, if we take the eleventh or 
twelfth centuries as the period of comparison, instead of the 
Age of the Apostles, the theory of an analogy in detail be- 
tween the Levitical and Christian vestments admits of being 
maintained with great plausibility. The type of dress then at 
length established has been maintained with very: slight modi- 
fications to the present time in the Roman Church. But when 
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the Church of England reformed her faith and discipline, upon 
the authority of Holy Scripture and the model of the Primitive 
Church, considerable changes were made among ourselves in 
that medieval dress; and the result has ben that the custo- 
mary ministering dress of the English clergy during the last 
three hundred years has been in colour and general appear- 
ance, though not in name, all but exactly identical with that 
which we find assigned to the Apostles in the earliest ages of 
Christendom. 

Such in general terms is the result to which the monuments 
of successive centuries seem to point. And now, as a first step 
m evidence, it will be well to remind ourselves of what was the 
prevailing type of dress, and what the nature of official insig- 
nia in the first age of Christianity. 

With a view to this question, it is important to observe that 
the dress of ordinary life in the first century was substantially 
the same in Syria, Asia Minor, Greece, and in Rome. 

We find two prevailing types of dress, which may be de- 
scribed as the dress of active exertion and the dress of digni- 
fied leisure, of festivity or solemn state ; and of these two lead- 
ing types, two articles of dress are respectively characteristic ; 
the tunic (yitev, tunica, chetoneth of Holy Scripture) is the 
dress of activity; that same tunic, with the addition of some 
full and flowing supervesture, is the dress of dignity or solemn 
state. Of these, the tunic fitted somewhat closely to the body, 
and, when need required, was girt up to the knee; it admitted 
of but little variety in shape. 

‘The supervesture (toga), on the other hand, the prevailing 
shape of which was a large plaid, admitted of every degree of 
arrangement,—material and ornament,—and was of course in- 
compatible with energetic action. This accounts for the idio- 

matic use of the word toga, as the dress of rulers, statesmen, 


councillors, ete. 


“Cedant arma togee.”—Cicero. 





* Romanos reruny dominos, gentemque togatam.”— Virgil. 


So, when Our Lord is represented (in the catacombs) as the 
Good Shepherd, His figure is clad in a tunic only, and that girt 
up, and reaching barely to the knee. But when He is repre- 
sented as sitting in the midst of Jewish doctors,—blessing 
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little children, raising Lazarus, etc.,—He is clad appropriately 
in a full and flowing supervesture over the tunic before spoken 
of. 

It must also be noticed, that before the introduction of 
Christianity in Rome a new etiquette had been established 
with regard to the wearing of the toga. Under the republican 
régime, no free citizen, who, as such, had a right to share in 
the Government, would ever appear in the Forum or in Senate 
without the characteristic dress which marked him as one of 
the masters of the world. But when, after the establishment 
of the empire, Government was concentrated in the hands of 
one man, the general use of the toga was at once abandoned ; 
but it was still regarded as the proper dress of ceremonial use, 
and state occasions, or religious celebration. | But for our pre- 
sent purpose it is of special importance to note the use of the 
toga on occasions of a religious character. It was worn (but, 
then, black, or at least of a dark colour) at funerals by mourn- 
ers, while, in a white toga, were the dead themselves carried 
out ; and it was worn by those who took part in public sacri- 
fices, as in the earlier times it had ever been. We may note 
that Martial alludes to this in congratulating a friend, that, 
living away from Rome, he need only take out his toga once 
or twice a month—on “ 'Temple-days.” 

It may be taken as clear that the use of long and flowing 
garments was regarded in the Roman world generally, in the 
first century, as specially appropriate to all ceremonial occa- 
sions, whether civil or religious, and that at Rome the toga 
had ceased to be worn as a garb of ordinary life, but was re- 
tained as the habit of ceremony, both civil and religious. 

Next, a few words upon the feeling of the ancient world in 
the first four centuries, apart from any exclusively Christian 
influences as to colour. Black or dark garments, by a natural 
association, have ever been regarded as the expression of 
mourning ; white, on the other hand, was the colour thought 
appropriate to joyous festivity. 

Further, not among the Jews only, but in the ancient world 
generally, white was regarded as the colour especially appro- 
priate to things divine. ‘Thus Plato says, “ White colours will 
be most seemly for gods ; as in other things, so also in this, of 
woven garments offered to them. Dyed garments should not 
be offered, save only as ornaments of war.” 
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Brilliant and gaudy colours were very costly, and as such 
were naturally associated in men’s minds with ideas of luxury 
or official splendour and dignity. More especially was this the 
case with purple, the most costly dye of all, and one reserved 
generally for designation of imperial rank. The higher magis- 
trates under the Empire wore, on state occasions, a toga bor- 
dered with purple; at times, also, when taking part in public 
sacrifice. 

It may be well to state that white garments were not, in 
heathen notions, regarded as insignia of higher official priest- 
hoods. There were special consecrations of colour, so to speak, 
to particular divinities. Thus purple was the livery of the 
priests of Dionysius (Bacchus) or of Mars; in the one case, 
doubtless, thought being had to the juice of the grape ; in the 
other, to the blood of the battle-field. 

In almost all the religious costumes of Asia Minor, Greece, 
or Italy, the tunic had its stripes of purple, and the supervest- 
ment was either bordered with ornament, or made wholly of 
purple or scarlet; the colour, probably, was meant to show 
forth the idea of royal priesthood. 

In going on to consider the language of early Christian 
writers on this subject of colour, we must bear in mind that 
they were influenced not only by many traditionary feelings 
common to the ancient world, but also by the language of 
Holy Scripture, by the usages of the Church of which they 
formed a part; and lastly, by a natural repugnance to all that 
savoured of heathen forms of worship. 

The witnesses of chief importance for this first period of four 
hundred years are 8. Clement of Alexandria, 8. Jerome, and 
Tertullian. §. Clement was born at Athens, probably, and 
lived the greater part of his life at Alexandria. He “ visited 
the cities, and learned to know the mind of many men;” in a 
word, it would not be possible to find a witness better qualified 
to speak on the feeling of primitive Christendom. To him, 
dyed garments coloured like unto flowers form a fitting garb 
only for women that are without modesty, and men that are 
without manhood. In his eyes they savour of falsehood and 
treachery ; they are proofs of a corrupted taste. But on the 
other hand, white, to him, is the appropriate garb for “men of 
peaceful heart and inwardly illuminate.” White he deems the 
colour befitting all solemnity and reverence, and he quotes with 
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delight “the excellent Plato, herein, as in other things, a fol- 
lower of Moses,” as one in opinion with himself upon the mat- 
ter. 

But to this, and much more that may be quoted, it may be 
objected, that he was speaking of these brilliant colours as worn 
in ordinary life, not of any such consecrated to the service of 
Christian ministry. Most true; but had he known of vest- 
ments “ coloured like flowers” being used in highest offices of 
Christian ministration, could he possibly have said, as now we 
hear him say, that “the dyers of costly wools should be ba- 
nished one and all from the commonwealth of Truth ” ? 

Had he known and approved, could he have said, as in fact 
he does say, that “ these colours bright like flowers are fit only 
for the worshippers of Bacchus, for the mummeries of heathen 
mysticism, for the vanities of the stage” ? One.only answer can 
be given to such a question. On this point, this only need 
now be added: that in the moral scale of colours recognized at 
the time we now speak of, there was a middle point between 
the solemnity of a pure or brilliant white and the luxurious 
extravagance of the more costly dyes. Sober colours there 
were, recognized for the every-day garb of the sober-minded 
Christian man or woman. “ As there is a dress,” says 8. Cle- 
ment, “ proper to soldiers, to sailors, to magistrates, so there is 
a garb befitting the sobriety of a Christian.” 


C. W. Rautssell. 


ON SHAKING HANDS. 


AN ESSAY. 


“A touch which seems to unlock 
Treasures unknown as yet, 
And the bitter-sweet first shock, 
One can never forget ; 
The world is wide,—these things are small ; 
They may be nothing, but they are all.’—Lord Houghton. 


Everypopy is shaking hands daily, more or less; exhibiting 
thereby certain salient points of character. The infant who 
twines his crumpled baby fist, with tiny unconscious force (like 
the tendrils of the vine) round your held-out forefinger, and 
the old man of eighty who feebly detains the hand of his 
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young visitors in order to discover to which ancestor they bear 
the strongest resemblance, alike bear witness to the truth of 
the first assertion. 

Indeed, nowadays the whole world may be said to be ina 
perpetual state of shaking hands. Some few years ago, French- 
men knew nothing between the cold, stately bow and the 
much-to-be-dreaded public kiss. Now there is a medium, at 
any rate for John Bull, who has such a hatred of demonstration, 
and shyly perhaps, and rather slyly too, hands are shaken. 
‘The same remark applies to Italians and Germans,—the latter 
us becomes their nationality, performing the salutation in a 
more phlegmatic, equable, indifferent manner. 

The second part of the opening sentence, viz. the shake of 
the hand considered as an index to character, needs, to use 
Mr. Disracli’s words, a special education of time and party, in 
order to bring it to perfection. I am not going to set up as a 
teacher, but having made notes on the subject for some time 
past, I mean to detail my experiences. Allow me then to 
divide the matter under four heads, and to name them thus: the 
enthusiastic, the cheerful, the feeble, and the stony. Of course 
there are many inferior subdivisions, but as these stand they 
represent the leading characteristics of our social salutations. 

Under the first head, the enthusiastic, will be found old 
family friends, soldiers and sailors more especially, the nurses 
of our childhood, and the teachers of riper years, schoolboys 
mindful of tips and hopeful of holidays out, and fast young 
ladies when they happen to be fond of us. Very good, very 
life-inspiriting, is this quickening clasp, this strenuous saluta- 
tion ; this losing of oneself for a moment in the swelling ocean 
of fresh feelings, which, rising above conventional limits, pours 
itself lavishly over the palm of one’s hand. And to carry the 
sea symbol further, it is as good a type as need be of the 
owners of the enthusiastic greeting. Supreinely impetuous, 
overwhelmingly warm and ardent, foaming over with faith, 
frankness, and fervid fancies, we accept the enthusiastic 
shake of the hand as one of the pleasant things of life, yearning 
for it when we miss it, and mourning its tender memory when 
passed for ever from our touch. 

Belonging to the second head, the cheerful, which may be 
described as a stately toning-down of the first, we find clergy- 
men, doctors, lawyers, tradesmen, fathers of families, happy 
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old-maids, and almost all poor people of all ranks, great with 
loyal tenderness, with simple serene sweetness, brimful of 
sincerity and soft significance, the cheerful touch is as honey 
to the lips, as music to the ear. Omnipotently beautiful in its 
gentle grace, its quiet truth, its imperishable bracing sympathy. 
How many more mysteries and tragedies would there not be in 
this world, if “the deep sure touch, and keen-edged pathos ” 
of a cheerful heart were banished from it ! 

And thus we come to the third division, the feeble, and here 
we shall find all the fainthearted and weary ones who neither 
fight nor struggle in the fierce battle of life; many real, hypo- 
chondriacal, and amateur invalids, some few resigned young 
ladies, whose hearts having been blighted, at the age of twenty- 
three abandon all hopes of happiness (viz. marriage) ; and those 
high and mighty people from whom it must be considered a 
sufficient condescension if a hand is held out at all, and whose 
chilly touch is a mark of wellnigh regal courtesy. Of these 
last I will say nothing, good or bad; but in the truly feeble 
salutation (as in all things true, however weak they be), there 
is ever a certain sad beauty, pale and passionless, yet full of 
delicate, pure sweetness. Moreover, sounding ever through 
this sense of restful peaceful content, there is a prophetic chord, 
to which our own kinship echoes, which should soften our en- 
thusiastic grasp, and render more loving and reverent our 
cheerful hold; a chord which tells us of the fast-nearing time 
when our hearts, too, shall fail ere we approach that sublime 
patient touch, which fingers no more the labours and rewards 
of this world, nor will ever again close in ecstasy of rapture, or 
agony of despair. 

The fourth class, the stony, is more difficult to describe, in- 
finitely more difficult to trace. As a stone, stony, methinks 
these hands are well named. Coldness, deadness, indomitable 
indifference on the surface, and beneath who knows what? 
Maybe the world-kindling fiery flint; maybe the hard subtle 
marble. No age, no rank, no professions, necessarily belong 
to this class ; hard hearts, alas! and cruel hands are to be found 
everywhere every day; and yet in time one learns to dis- 
tinguish them by their metallic touch, their clear, clean, cold 
glitter of envy and malice. Firm and vigorous, but not faith- 
ful, severe but not hely, white as virgin snow, yet without a 
reflection of purity, incarnate with material beauty, but lacking 
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all tender spiritual significance,—these hands ofttimes indicative 
of refined intellectual tastes, though glowing, glaring, and 
glistening in artistic form and aristocratic colouring, never 
catch the sweet sunlight of love, never clasp or draw down in-~ 
effable happiness, never win or hold peace, loyalty, or re- 
verence. 

Such hands as these, I fancy, had Queen Elizabeth, or she 
could never have allowed vanity and revenge to run riot as 
they did through her deeds; such also Louis XI. of France, 
and Charles [X., and Catherine de Medicis, our King John, Wil- 
liam III., and probably George IV., certainly Lucrezia Borgia, 
the Duke'of Alva, and Philip of Spain. In fact, this type may 
continually be traced among the inevitable reverse of the gay, 
impetuous, pleasure-loving, passionate character of the southern 
nations. But, wherever found, these hands are to be dreaded ; 
not so the other three divisions ; for the two first, let us rejoice 
and be thankful ; the enthusiastic grasp is as full, strong sum- 
mer, the cheerful touch as everlasting spring, and we will not 
be so ungracious as to murmur at the faint languor in which 
enervated natures pass perpetual autumns. 

I dare go no further, time and space forbidding; and my 
gleanings from the poets, authors, writers, artists of all grades, 
who have regarded the greeting of hands as a symbol of serious : 
significance, must remain unpublished. Tennyson’s ‘ Maud,’ 
who makes “divine amends” to the fancied-slighted love-sick 
pride, rankling in the heart of the poet, by touching his hand 
in the “ village street ;” and her brother, “that huge scape- 
goat,” who offered not “ the grasp of fellowship,” but honoured 
his sister’s lover instead, “with a stony British stare ;” and 
the “ passion-pale ” Lancelot and Guinevere, who, “hands in 
hands,” found a speechless “madness of farewells,” must all 
remain unnoted. And the old Greek sculptors, who placed in 
the hands of Love the flaming torch, and in those of Beauty the 
apple of discord, emblematic apparently of the effect produced 
by a single touch, shall have no deeper motives probed by me. 

But at this good time of universal well-wishing, I may be 
permitted to hope that those kindly grasps which it may fall 
to the lot of my readers to give or receive with the greetings 
of the season, may be both of the enthusiastic and the cheerful 
type, full of friendship and fellowship, and bringing happy 
auguries for the coming year. H. A. D. 

Henriell Anne Duff - 





























ALBUQUERQUE. 
“Tue stifling air is still as death ! 
The clouds are black as night, 
The coming tempest gathers breath,— 
Prepare to meet its might. 
Let each one show his bravest skill, 
Knight, soldier, seaman, aid ! 
With ready hand and eager will, 
Alert and undismayed.” 


Thus sailing o’er the vast blue main 
For heathen lands unknown, 

Led on by lofty hope to gain 
New glories for his own. 

Great Albuquerque his warning gave, 
As fast, that fearful noon, 

- O’er frowning heaven and fretting wave, 

Approached the dread monsoon. 


The waters seethed around the bark, 
The thunder rolled on high, 

And every moment loured more dark 
The menace of the sky. 

The lightning leaped from lurid clouds, 
And with a mournful wail 

In fitful gusts, among the shrouds, 
Now piped the rising gale. 


Full soon the storm’s resistless force 
Assailed the gallant ship, 

But true she kept her steadfast course, 
Though fear blanched every lip. 





The lightning flamed, the thunder crashed, 


The wind in fury raved, 
And o’er her deck the billows dashed, 
Yet still their shock she braved. 


When lo! above the howling blast 
Soared up a frantic cry, 

“Cut down, cut down the tottering mast, 

Or far from home we die ! 




















ALBUQUERQUE. 


Tis vain, now must the ruthless wave 
Our shattered bark o’erwhelm, 

For see! no earthly skill can save,— 
She answers not her helm !” 


Then some sank down by dread oppressed, 
Some shrieked in wild despair, 

And many a sinner beat his breast, 
And women tore their hair. 

But Albuquerque among them stepped 
With grave, inspired look,— 

A little babe, that calmly slept, 
From mother-arms he took. 


He knelt with outstretched hands upraised, 
He held the child on high, 

With fixed, imploring eyes he gazed 
Upon the sombre sky. 

And from his inmost heart he prayed, 
“Oh! Lord of love and pow’r, 

Without Thine own Almighty aid 
We perish in this hour! 


“No more our struggling ship may cope 
With angry seas unknown, 

‘The waxing peril passes hope, 
We trust in Thee alone ! 

As sleeps this helpless babe in mine, 
So in Thine arms we sleep, 

Safe resting in Thy ward divine, 
Though round us roar the deep. 


“ All-merciful ! if Thy wise will 
See fit to smite us here, 

We bend resigned, obedient still, 
Nor quail, though death be near. 
or love, not fear, our grievous sins, 

We loathe, renounce, lament ; 
Forgive ! true sorrow pardon wins,— 
And truly we repent. 

















ALBUQUERQUE. 


“On all, save this unconscious child, 
Dark guilt defacing lies ; 
| But his pure soul is undefiled, 
\4 And pleasing in Thine eyes. 
} No stain on his baptismal white 
Has yet had time to fall, 
Then, Father, show Thy pitying might, 
For his sweet sake spare all !” 


While yet he spoke the clouds were rent, 
And from the gloomy heaven 

Rushed down the floods within them pent, 
Faint flashed the rarer levin. 

The furious wind abating fell, 
The billows raged no more, 

Kre long their even, quiet swell, 
Told that the storm was o’er. 


At eve the sunset hues were fair, 
Fair spread the azure main, 

When, folding hands in fervent prayer, 
The rescued knelt again. 

Soft shone, with lambent, fan-like rays, 
The Zodiac’s lovely light, 

\ The while they hailed, with grateful praise, 

The longed-for land in sight. 





“TO LET UNFURNISHED,” 


OR, A HAUNTED HOUSE IN LONDON. 


Axouvt thirty years ago, a young surgeon with whose family I 
was well acquainted, returned in delicate health from India, 
bringing home a wife and three or four children. 

His first object was to establish himself, if possible, in Lon- 
don practice, which, with slender private means, was, as may 
well be imagined, a precarious and anxious prospect for him 
and for his wife. ‘They were greatly relieved, therefore, when, 
after a long search for a suitable house, Michael Lewis (so 
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the surgeon was named) came upon one which had been for 
some time uninhabited, though situated in a good thoroughfare 
between Oxford Street and the west-end squares. It was a 
dingy, roomy old house, with rusty railings and small paned 
windows, but perfectly respectable, and capable of being 
brightened up with new paint and paper to a considerable 
extent ; the rent was remarkably low for a term of some years, 
and he gladly closed at once with the lawyer in whose hands it 
had been placed. 

Within the shortest possible time, the needful repairs were 
made, and Mrs. Lewis found herself, once more, the mistress 
of a home in which her children had plenty of room to run 
about. She was particularly pleased with the nurseries, which 
were divided from each other by a broad oaken passage, at the 
end of which, fixed to the wall, was a strong closet, with an 
iron door of ancient date, to which no key could be either 
found or fitted. 

“Never mind, Michael!” she cried to her husband, as he 
was examining it; “if it was downstairs in your study, it 
would look like a skeleton cupboard, and [ should be fright- 
ened out of my wits lest the children would open it and find 
something ghastly inside; but here we don’t want a key, it 
will do very well for Annette’s purposes. Little hats and coats 
and boots can all be put away in it, and you know there cer- 
tainly is a deficiency of furniture for these rooms.” 

“It shall be made up in time, Julie,” answered the surgeon 
cheerfully, “we are beginning much more advantageously than 
I had expected would have been possible, and we shall do very 
well in the course of a year or two.” 

“Tt is not what can be called a cheerful street, Michael; I 
see a bookseller’s and a good-looking music-shop opposite, and 
the sun, surly as it is, shines on the windows and shows the 
books and the fiddles and the pianos, that is some comfort ! 
but, otherwise, the houses do look very old and very dingy, 
as if they had been built soon after the great fire Pepys tells 
us about.” 

“That I’m sure they were not,” replied her husband, “and 
not for a great many years after the fire was forgotten. Things 
are soon forgotten in London, however; that I must admit.” 

The establishment consisted only of Annette, a stout German 
nurse, with an imperturbably good-natured face, who spoke 
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English more fluently than her mistress quite approved of; 
and a cook, whose work was by no means confined to the lower 
regions. 

The rocking-chair by the high nursery-fender and the baby’s 
cradle were soon established in one of the two nurseries, and 
a row of little beds in the other; the study and dining-room 
were made tolerably comfortable, and the big drawing-room, 
with its handsome cornice and carved mantelpiece, received 
two or three pieces of rich black Indian furniture, and then 
was left to be finished in better days. Several months passed 
quietly away, when, one winter’s evening, as Annette sat by fire- 
light with the baby-boy asleep on her lap, and Louisa, the 
eldest little girl, standing by her to have her hair brushed, 
she saw the child’s face grow pale, and her eyes dilate with 
terror, as she seemed to gaze on some object behind the rock- 
ing-chair. “ Annette!” she whispered, “who is it looking at 
baby ?” 

“With that,” said Annette, two or three years afterwards to 
me, “I turned only a little towards the fire,-and between me 
and the wall, stood a small figure in a red chintz gown, with a 
high white cap, and grey hair turned up under it. Her eyes 
were fixed upon the baby, and I felt him shudder on my knee, 
but he never woke. She turned them full on me with an angry 
look, as if she was going to ask mea question; if I had had 
courage to speak, I am sure she would have answered ; but no, 
Ma’am, I had not that courage. In a minute the figure was 
gone. Neither I nor Miss Louisa saw it go, but it was not 
there any longer.” 

Mr. Lewis laughed when he heard the story, and declared 
Annette must have been thinking of some German legend she 
had told to the children, and that it was all an effect of fancy and 
of fire-light. She was strictly cautioned never to allude to the 
subject again; and little Louisa seemed to forget all about it 
in a wonderfully short time. | 

“We saw no more,” continued Annette to me, “but from 
that time, when the children were asleep, and sometimes even 
early in the day with both doors open into the passage, I used 
to hear steps and voices there as plain as possible. ‘They were 
always the same; the steps of two men, and those of a child,— 
a little boy who played at ball up and down the passage, and 
in the day-nursery. Sometimes the ball seemed to bound 
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against the door of the strong closet, and then there would be 
moans and voices inside it, but there was nothing ever to be 
seen,” 

One afternoon in the following Spring, when an early tint of 
green was stealing over the parks and squares, and a faint 
perfume of country air came from Hampstead and Highgate 
down London streets, Mrs. Lewis, who had sent her children 
out for a walk with Annette, was busily employed with some 
needle-work by the parlour window; she happened to recollect 
a letter that ought to have been posted, and after sending the 
cook out with it, she returned to the window, but what was 
her surprise to see that some one was watching her movements 
from the hall, through the half-opened door ! 

Mrs. Lewis instantly went to see who it could possibly be, 
and perceived through the increasing shadows a small female 
figure, who, as if she knew the way perfectly well, was already 
running up the stone stairs, leaving no echo of her steps be- 
hind her, nor taking the slightest notice when she was called 
to. Mrs, Lewis quickly followed past the drawing-room floor, 
up to the landing by her own bedroom, never for a moment 
suspecting that the intruder was of another nature to her own. 
When she reached the bedroom door, there was the figure 
peering into a drawer that had been left open, with true femi- 
nine curiosity. 

Then suddenly Mrs. Lewis recognized the red gown, white 
‘ap, and grey hair of Annette’s strange story ; and just as she 
aught a glimpse of the withered face and gleaming eyes, the 
apparition vanished into thin air. Happily for her, at that 
moment there was a pattering of little feet in the hall, and a 
sound of baby voices, that soon dispelled the terror that had 
seized upon her; and her mother’s instinct enabled her to show 
no traces of it. 

When her husband returned home, however, she could not 
hide them from him, and she implored him at once to seek 
some other abode. He answered first with his cheery laugh, 
then with the fact of the lease having been paid for, and the 
impossibility of leaving the house just as he was getting into 
practice. But the following day he went to a friend of his 
wife, whom he had some reason to hope he might induce to 
come and reside with them. 

“The truth is,” he said to her, “that my poor Julie, bright 
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and hopeful as she is naturally, has got thoroughly hipped by 
living so long alone. She is unused to the gloom of a London 
house at this time of year, which reminds her so much of the 
spring flowers at her father’s old rectory, and of our pleasant 
life in India, and she is getting morbid, and altogether out of 
sorts ; we want you to come and cheer us !” 

Miss F. who was the daughter of a once well-known physi- 
cian, and as sensible and kind-hearted a woman as ever lived, 
fully agreed with Michael Lewis in his view of his young wife’s 
case, and heartily promised her assistance. In the course of a 
very short time she arrived at number 41 of the dull street. 

“Why!” said she, on alighting from her hackney coach ; 
“the numbers must have been changed,—41 used to be the 
corner house! I remember a family whom my father attended, 
living there, and I thought you had succeeded them !” 

“T suppose,” answered Mr. Lewis carelessly, “ that numbers 
are occasionally changed; at any rate I am the happy pos- 
sessor of 41, and, as you see, it is not a corner house.” 

“We shall all like it better, Charlotte, now you are with 
us!” exclaimed Mrs. Lewis, as she kissed her affectionately, 
and felt the comfort of her presence, on what she had begun to 
think of as haunted stairs. 

She felt it more and more every day; for Miss F. was one of 
those people who never do things by halves. She meant to 
fulfil her promise, of helping to restore Julie’s health and 
spirits, to the utmost of her power; and she began by using 
the resources of her comfortable little income to that effect. 

She sent for her own grand piano, without which she de- 
clared she could not live, and for quantities of music, and 
pretty drawings and books, and she improvised ottomans out 
of old packing-cases, and did wonders with her hammer and 
box of nails,—wonders in which the two Louisas joined, with 
a few pieces of Turkey cotton and red German velvet, and an 
unlimited supply of cord and fringe. Then some Indian mat- 
ting was found, and some brilliantly coloured specimens of 
Kastern ware to stand on the carved black-wood cabinets ; and 
so by degrees the desolate rooms assumed quite a rich and 
luxurious aspect, at very small cost to the surgeon’s purse ; 
and Miss F. congratulated him and herself immensely on the 
result. “I am quite sure,” she said, looking round on her 
handiwork, “ this is no longer a house for ghosts.” 
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One summer’s noontide when the sunbeams were pouring 
into the drawing-room through ample muslin draperies, and 
lighting up its crimson furniture and many a pretty feminine 
knicknack, Miss F. took advantage of being alone in the 
house, with only the servants and the baby-boy, who was 
enjoying his siesta, to try over some of her old songs which 
had been dear to her when her own voice was sweet and well- 
trained, and she used to sing a great deal. While thus em- 
ployed, a strange shudder came over her, and an inexplicable 
consciousness that something was wrong with that treasured 
baby. After trying, for a minute or two, to throw it off, she 
ran up to the nursery, without hearing any sounds, except such 
as were borne from the street with the hot east wind, through 
the open windows. 

A dark green blind was carefully let down in the day-nur- 
sery, where the cradle, now become almost too small for the 
sleeper, stood. Over it bent the little figure in red, already so 
well known, but it turned suddenly round, and showed a face 
gleaming with wrath, and then instantly disappeared. ‘Terror 
for the child overpowered that which Miss F, would, otherwise, 
have felt; she took him up almost expecting to find that his 
sweet breath had been drawn away, but although he gasped as 
if he was going into a fit, with his chubby fists close clenched, 
he recovered on her kindly bosom, and by the time Annette 
returned to the nursery, he was again laid in his cradle, to 
finish his long morning sleep. 

Miss F. was now of course convinced that the sounds and 
sights she had heard of about the house, were not imaginary ; 
but she clung to the belief expressed in Keble’s verse :— 


‘Our hearths are altars all, 
The prayers of hungry souls and poor, 
Like armed angels at the door, 
Our unseen foes appal. 
Alms all around, and hymns within, 
What evil eye can entrance win, 
Where guards like these abound ?” 


She had found calmness and strength in the consciousness 
of that unseen Presence in which we all live and move and 
have our being; and she was more inclined still to agree with 
Mr. Lewis than his wife would have been, that, as it was im- 
possible with prudence to leave the house, they ought to re- 
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double those guards of alms and prayer, and to feel sure they 
would be kept from any injury. 

After this third apparition of the little woman in red, the 
sounds of quarreliing voices, and of the weird game at ball, 
gradually ceased; and if Mrs. Lewis never actually liked No. 
41, she was at least reconciled to living on there for several 
years. 

In the course of the summer, while Miss F. was still with her 
friends, Annette and the children went one morning into the 
Regent’s Park, and were sitting in a summer-house opposite 
the ornamental piece of water there, when an old gentleman 
happened to come in also. Struck by little Louisa’s uncom- 
mon beauty he began talking to her, and on hearing where she 
lived, he exclaimed to Annette, “ What! do these children 
come from the haunted house in B Street ?” 

“ From 41, B Street, Sir,’? answered Annette, jealous of 
any imputation on their home; “avery comfortable house, and 
getting to be well known.” 

“38 in my time,” said the old gentleman half to himself; 
“they have altered the numbers on that side of the way, and 
with good reason !” 

In describing the adventure to her mother, Louisa said, 
“ Annette twisted up two paper boats for Freddy, and made 
me go with him to the water’s edge, to see that he didn’t 
tumble in. I would much rather have stayed to hear what that 
nice old gentleman said to her, for I knew she was going to 
ask him about things we mustn’t talk of.” 

“Then I think it was as well you did not stay to listen, 
Louisa,” observed Miss F. shortly, with her accustomed good 
sense. Nevertheless she questioned Annette, and the sub- 
stance of the old gentleman’s story was this :— 

About fifty years before Mr. Lewis took No. 41, it belonged 
to an elderly maiden lady named Lachin, who was supposed to 
be as rich as she was penurious. She kept only one servant, 
and therefore occupied only two or three of the rooms herself, 
but she had her house extremely well secured, and she used 
often to say, “If thieves ever did get into it, they would find 
nothing in her chamber, for she kept nothing there but her 
clothes, and they were not worth much.” 








Miss Lachin, however, had a strong closet, with an iron door 
and spring-lock, fastened to the wall of an upper passage, of 
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which she always kept the key on the ring of her large old 
watch, 

The only relations she had in the world were her two ne- 
phews, named Pike and Bob Lachin, the elder of whom was 
married, and had a little boy, of whom she was extremely fond. 
She would often send for him to pass whole days with her in 
that roomy, dreary house, where his chief amusement was in 
playing at ball up and down the passage at the end of which 
stood the strong closet. Sometimes he played with her, some- 
times with his Uncle Bob, who seemed never weary of being 
up there. 

Meanwhile a rumour got abroad that Miss Lachin, who was 
then a diminutive woman of perhaps seventy, was hoarding her 
money, not for the benefit of her two nephews, as she had 
professed to do, but for that of the child, simply and solely. 

This was likely to be a terrible disappointment to them both, 
but especially to Bob Lachin, who had latterly contrived to get 
« bed for himself in her house, and used to boast to his friends 
of standing better in the old cat’s favour than he had ever done 
in his life before. 

The suspicions of the elder Lachin may probably have been 
aroused by his brother’s conduct to the child; but the fear lest 
Miss Lachin should forbid them both the house, prevented any 
open quarrelling in her presence. 

On many occasions, as it afterwards appeared, the two men 
had met, and bitter words had passed between them, while 
little George was playing at ball in the upper passage and in 
the two empty rooms that opened into it. 

One day Bob Lachin was missing in all his usual haunts ; 
he had gone out early in the morning, after taking a cup of 
coffee to his aunt, as he had often been in the habit of doing, 
before she was up. After drinking it, she fell into a very 
long and sound sleep ; and when she woke, her watch, with 
the small steel key hung on to it, was missing, as well as her 
nephew. 

Meanwhile, Pike Lachin had arrived with little George, who 
was to spend the day with her, and finding her not up, had 
read for about an hour in her usual sitting-room,—so the 
servant thought,—and had then gone on to his office in the 
City. 

It appeared, however, that the child, having left some of his 
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playthings upstairs, went to look for them, followed by his 

father. The first glimpse George caught of the closet-door 

showed it ajar, or so he fancied, when he ran along the pas- 

sage; but this did not come out in evidence till long after- 

wards. Pike Lachin swore that he observed nothing unusual, 

that the closet was shut, and that not a sound was heard from 

it. The child found his ball directly, and he carried him down- 

stairs in his arms, so that Miss Lachin might not be disturbed. 

She of course was soon in a terrible state of mind, but she was 

not inclined to take the worst view of Bob’s disappearance. 

He was found to have pawned his own watch the week before, 

and he might possibly have taken hers, which was of no value, 

intending at once to restore it. As to her will and various 

securities, she smiled grimly at the notion of their being in a 

place obviously contrived for keeping money and papers in. 

“He thought they were there, no doubt, poor fellow!” she 

said, “but they are safe enough.” And, in fact, they were 
safe, in my father’s office in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. At last the 

iron door was forced open by his orders, acting as Miss 
Lachin’s lawyer; and there, propped up by an oak box 
he had opened, full of old parchments and letters, stood Bob 
Lachin, a corpse of a fortnight old! The watch and key lay 
under a heap of dusty papers on the ground. 

Nothing definite was ascertained beyond the actual cause of 
his death, which was suffocation. Whether, on hearing his 
brother’s step, he shut the door upon himself, or whether, as 
was darkly surmised, Pike Lachin shut it, and left him to pe- 
rish in the trap he had entered, in hopes of destroying the will, 
was never clearly known. 

In the course of two or three years the whole of that Lachin 
family were dead: the old lady, Pike, and his little son, who 
was to have inherited her property on coming of age. 

From that time the house was said to be haunted by one 
tenant after another. It was fresh papered and painted, it was 
let on lease, it was sublet by the year, the number was 
changed when the street was altered, but hitherto it has always 
been the same ; no one lives there long. 

“T think,” said Miss F., when she told this strange tale to 
me, “‘ that the spell is broken; but we shall see !” 

At the end of the five years, for which Mr. Lewis had taken 
No. 41, he sailed with his family for the sunny shores of Aus- 
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which she always kept the key on the ring of her large old 
watch. 

The only relations she had in the world were her two ne- 
phews, named Pike and Bob Lachin, the elder of whom was 
married, and had a little boy, of whom she was extremely fond. 
She would often send for him to pass whole days with her in 
that roomy, dreary house, where his chief amusement was in 
playing at ball up and down the passage at the end of which 
stood the strong closet. Sometimes he played with her, some- 
times with his Uncle Bob, who seemed never weary of being 
up there. 

Meanwhile a rumour got abroad that Miss Lachin, who was 
then a diminutive woman of perhaps seventy, was hoarding her 
money, not for the benefit of her two nephews, as she had 
professed to do, but for that of the child, simply and solely. 

This was likely to be a terrible disappointment to them both, 
but especially to Bob Lachin, who had latterly contrived to get 
« bed for himself in her house, and used to boast to his friends 
of standing better in the old cat’s favour than he had ever done 
in his life before. 

The suspicions of the elder Lachin may probably have been 
aroused by his brother’s conduct to the child; but the fear lest 
Miss Lachin should forbid them both the house, prevented any 
open quarrelling in her presence. 

On many occasions, as it afterwards appeared, the two men 
had met, and bitter words had passed between them, while 
little George was playing at ball in the upper passage and in 
the two empty rooms that opened into it. 

One day Bob Lachin was missing in all his usual haunts ; 
he had gone out early in the morning, after taking a cup of 
coffee to his aunt, as he had often been in the habit of doing, 
before she was up, After drinking it, she fell into a very 
long and sound sleep; and when she woke, her watch, with 
the small stecl key hung on to it, was missing, as well as her 
nephew. 

Meanwhile, Pike Lachin had arrived with little George, who 
was to spend the day with her, and finding her not up, had 
read for about an hour in her usual sitting-room,—so the 
servant thought,—and had then gone on to his office in the 
City. 

It appeared, however, that the child, having left some of his 
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playthings upstairs, went to look for them, followed by his 


father. The first glimpse George caught of the closet-door 
showed it ajar, or so he fancied, when he ran along the pas- 
sage; but this did not come out in evidence till long after- 
wards. Pike Lachin swore that he observed nothing unusual, 
that the closet was shut, and that not a sound was heard from 
it. The child found his ball directly, and he carried him down- 
stairs in his arms, so that Miss Lachin might not be disturbed. 
She of course was soon in a terrible state of mind, but she was 
not inclined to take the worst view of Bob’s disappearance. 
He was found to have pawned his own watch the week before, 
and he might possibly have taken hers, which was of no value, 
intending at once to restore it. As to her will and various 
securities, she smiled grimly at the notion of their being in a 
place obviously contrived for keeping money and papers in. 
“He thought they were there, no doubt, poor fellow!” she 
said, “but they are safe enough.” And, in fact, they were 
safe, in my father’s office in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. At last the 
iron door was forced open by ‘his orders, acting as Miss 
Lachin’s lawyer; and there, propped up by an oak box 
he had opened, full of old parchments and letters, stood Bob 
Lachin, a corpse of a fortnight old! The watch and key lay 
under a heap of dusty papers on the ground. 

Nothing definite was ascertained beyond the actual cause of 
his death, which was suffocation. Whether, on hearing his 
brother’s step, he shut the door upon himself, or whether, as 
was darkly surmised, Pike Lachin shut it, and left him to pe- 
rish in the trap he had entered, in hopes of destroying the will, 
was never clearly known. 

In the course of two or three years the whole of that Lachin 
family were dead: the old lady, Pike, and his little son, who 
was to have inherited her property on coming of age. 

From that time the house was said to be haunted by one 
tenant after another. It was fresh papered and painted, it was 
let on lease, it was sublet by the year, the number was 
changed when the street was altered, but hitherto it has always 
been the same ; no one lives there long. 

“T think,” said Miss F’., when she told this strange tale to 
me, “ that the spell is broken; but we shall see !” 

At the end of the five years, for which Mr. Lewis had taken 
No. 41, he sailed with his family for the sunny shores of Aus- 
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THE HORSE’S LAMENT. 


tralia, where they are happy and prosperous. The house has 
had handsome plate-glass windows put into it, and a nice bal- 
cony added ; it is now “ to let unfurnished.” 


Ki. O. 
KFleaner Lkbar. 


THE HORSE’S LAMENT. 


Dedicated to “ Sir Geoffrey,” a steed beloved and honoured in life and death, 


and whose life was all “ corn and no stubble.” 


‘Tne donkey is man’s slave, they say, 
And has his yoke to bear ; 

We horses, one and all, say neigh ! 
But we this treatment share. 


Then listen, every ass men-pecked, 
Pll whisk my tail at thee ; 

But I’m a horse, so don’t expect 
My tail curtailed to be! 


First, if you hear a stupid thing, 
And don’t know what it means ; 
You say (while jeers on ws you bring) 
‘Go tell the horse-marines ! ” 


You well may call sea horses that, ; 
But the Horse Guards is our corps ; 

Our modern patron is “ Old Tat.” 
Alexander was of yore. 


A voice that’s like a creaky door, 
Unmusical and coarse, 

Instead of calling it a boar, 
You say that it is horse. 


And when you’re bored, you’re nagged you say, 
Which I think quite contrary ; 

For when have nags bored mankind pray, 
As nags were bored by Rarey ? 
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‘Ten men can’t make us water take, 
Though one can drive us in ;” 

We only drink our thirst to slake, 
For needless drink is sin. 


Cobden you called that wretched Whig, 
We are not Whigs! Oh, neigh! 

We could not be, for don’t you twig 
That ours is “ Derby’s Day” ? 


Horse radish ! and what means that, pray ? 
Our flower is Ascot Heath, 

Our pride’s the Chestnut and the Bay, 
The Turf’s our laurel wreath. 


It’s very wrong, you carry off 
The Cups and Plates we win ; 

My “Goodwood Cup” was a good wood trough ; 
My “ Goodwood Plate” was tin.” 


Our wages are a “ Pound,” yet look! 
How hard we work for you; 

You make us work to “ make your book,” 
And we “keep your Leger,” too. 


Your term “ wild colt” implies scapegrace, 
Which means our colts are rakes ; 

Tis false! our childhood’s wildest race 
Is at your “nursery stakes.” 


And if a lady loves our race, 
And understands our ways, 
You say, “ how horsey /” and your face 


Expresses nought like praise. 


And then again, I can’t think why 
Old ladies look so cross, 

If that true proverb you apply 
“Grey mare’s the better horse.” 


“ Horsehair!” you with contempt exclaim, 
When fine hair a lady hasn’t, 























say about modern society. 


MODERN SOCIETY. 


Why is poor horsehair thought a shame ? 
Lord Byron’s ‘ Cors-air’? wasn’t. 


And how it does make boil my blood, 
A towel horse to see ; 

That manimate bit of wood 
Is not a bit like me ! 


When meat is tough, and bad, and coarse, 
“ Horseflesh,” in wrath you say, 

Then why do follk “cut up” poor horse ? 
We feel for “old dog Tray.” 


It’s true, the “lady’s hand is light,” 
And well we love them all; 

But, oh! they spoil our rest at night, 
When they go to a ball. 


We’re overgalloped by the snob, 
Oft starved by careless groom ; 

We’re hooted by a yelling mob, 
In the Carnival at Rome. 


Suflice to say by us is borne 
- Much labour, scorn, and trouble ; 
A horse’s daily feed of corn 
Is fully mixed with stubble. 


By way of bow, I toss my head, 
And to my stable go ; 

You can’t deny one word I’ve said, 
Neigh! neigh! neigh! ‘Tally Ho! 


MODERN SOCIETY. 


J. D. 


Suha M.Dawkens, 


Kvery journal and every weekly newspaper has something to 
We have been forced to contem- 


plate the girl of the period under every aspect, until we are 
quite weary of her; we acknowledge that she is a significant 
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fact, and cannot be consigned to the obscurity and oblivion to 
which we would fain dismiss her, but rather than write about 
her now, we will regard the state of society that produces the 
anomaly. We are constantly told that this age is not a dege- 
nerate one, that the tone of society has immeasurably improved 
in the last fifty years, that it is more moral and decent and re- 
spectable than it has ever been ; however this may be, there is 
no doubt that there is one point which is still very defective— 
education. By education we do not mean merely what is 
taught in the schoolroom, at school, or at college, but those 
principles which are directly or indirectly inculcated at home. 
Since the boys of the family are the first to be considered in 
most homes, they shall have precedence here. It is easy to see 
why a boy’s education is thought of more importance than a 
girl’s; he will have to work his way in the world, or if he is 
not of necessity to be self-dependent, he is expected to dis- 
tinguish himself in his profession, therefore, he must have the 
culture which will fit him for this end, and enable him to 
grapple with the difficulties he may have to encounter. Of the 
boy’s school-life we shall not speak here, but confine our atten- 
tion to his home-life. In the holidays everything is made to 
give way to him, because he is only at home for a short time, 
and thus the first seed of selfishness is sown; in after life he is 
too apt to think that all must give way to him, because en- 
couraged to be self-indulgent by all the home spoiling. There 
are few boys who grow up unspoilt by the great home doctrine, 
that they may have their own way at home, to make up to 
them for the restrictions of school-life. If we turn now to the 
education of the girls of the family, we see them expected to 
learn so many accomplishments that they can rarely be pro- 
ficient in any; how much better it would be for them if they 
were taught.classics and mathematics, and their minds were 
thereby trained to reason sensibly, and to judge independently ! 
Girls would thus learn to balance and weigh things for them- 
selves, a right decision of character would be given, and they 
would grow up much better fitted for the real work of life. 
The sons have the choice of a certain line of life, either in a 
profession or in business; too often the money which should 
portion the daughters goes to supply the sons’ extravagance, 
and unhappy is the fate of half-educated, ill-trained girls, when 
they are left to struggle with the world, or to the cold charity 
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of friends and relations. The home influence of the present 
day, and the tendency of society, is to apply a money standard 
to everything, in such a manner as to persuade girls that 
money is the great good of life. Not what people are, but 
what they have is made the test; and can anything be more 
deadening and cramping to a girl’s moral life than this prin- 
ciple practically applied? ‘The parents are for ever striving 
to make as much show as possible with their means, and 
endeavouring to keep pace with their wealthier neighbours ; 
the younger members of the family become infected with the 
worldliness of their elders, and vie with their companions in 
the matters of dress, and this especially where the mind is 
small enough to occupy itself exclusively with the decoration 
of the body. Extravagance and luxury in dress are the fashion, 
love of money and of show are the fashion also. Men talk 
early of marrying for money, of making money, and of spend- 
ing money; and wives and sisters adopt the same tone, and 
then find it not easy to live honestly and truthfully at the same 
time. 

We have been told that at the close of the season several of 
the gayest and fairest girls in London society have gone into 
sisterhoods. We have often thought that working for a few 
months, or even a few weeks at a time, would be good disci- 
pline where there are several sisters in a family and some can be 
spared, for it is a noble self-denying work if undertaken from 
the highest motives, but we doubt its efficacy for good where 
adopted as a reaction from a life of excitement and dissipation. 

It will not be surprising if, in a few years, there should be 
« thorough reaction in the fashion of dress, and that great 
simplicity should take the place of the present extreme style ; 
but at the present time it requires an uncommon degree of 
moral courage to make a stand and to dress plainly and in 
good taste, and to keep within bounds when competition for 
appearance’ sake is the order of the day. 

Domestic life is the centre from which society vibrates, if 
the tone of it were better, then would society also take a higher 
tone; but the spirit of worldliness has invaded our homes, and 
there it must be overcome, before any real ground can be gained. 
A home is made up of individuals, and society consists of many 
homes; as one individual may influence a home, so may one home 
be a centre of influence to the circle around it. Our hope must 
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be in the individual, the solitary worker, quietly and unosten- 
tatiously doing his duty, without any thought of self, living not 
down to the world’s standard, but up to the higher laws—laws 
within the bounds of which he is free and happy, and so fulfils 
the purposes of his being. 

M. H. C. 
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MY SACRIFICE, AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


IN TWO CHAPTERS. 
CHAP. II. 
TWO LAST MESSAGES. 


Monrus passed, the 120th K.D.G.’s left our neighbourhood, 
and the strong impression made upon me by Craven’s farewell 
faded. I afterwards learned, accidentally, that his regiment 
had gone to India, and thought with a shudder of his gloomy 
words “when I die out in India ;” but many things happened 
to put him completely out of my head, until the evening of 
which I am going to speak. 

We had had a garden party, and danced until dinnertime : 
[ had thoroughly enjoyed the féte, and’ afterwards, too excited 
to sit quietly indoors like the others, strolled out into the 
garden to cool myself. 

lt was twilight, soft and calm; scarcely a leaf stirred, the 
only sound audible was the gentle dripping of the fountain, 
the scents of the flowers were magically strong on the still air, 
and lulled my excitement pleasantly, as I sat on a garden-seat 
facing the long embowered path which led into the shrubbery. 
Suddenly the sound of a deep, gasping sigh came close to my 
ear. I started up in astonishment, and looked round, but there 
was no one in sight. Yet once, twice again I heard it; and 
then, with a shock and a shudder, poor Craven, long forgotten, 
rose into my memory. 

“Oh!” I said to myself earnestly, “1 wish I could know he 
was happy at last.” 

The words had scarcely passed before, distinct against the 
black background of trees, I saw him. 
He was standing with his hand on his heart, his sad eyes 
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of friends and relations. The home influence of the present 
day, and the tendency of society, is to apply a money standard 
to everything, in such a manner as to persuade girls that 
money is the great good of life. Not what people are, but 
what they have is made the test; and can anything be more 
deadening and cramping to a girl’s moral life than this prin- 
ciple practically applied? ‘The parents are for ever striving 
to make as much show as possible with their means, and 
endeavouring to keep pace with their wealthier neighbours ; 
the younger members of the family become infected with the 
worldliness of their elders, and vie with their companions in 
the matters of dress, and this especially where the mind is 
small enough to occupy itself exclusively with the decoration 
of the body. Extravagance and luxury in dress are the fashion, 
love of money and of show are the fashion also. Men talk 
early of marrying for money, of making money, and of spend- 
ing money; and wives and sisters adopt the same tone, and 
then find it not easy to live honestly and truthfully at the same 
time. 

We have been told that at the close of the season several of 
the gayest and fairest girls in London society have gone into 
sisterhoods. We have often thought that working for a few 
months, or even a few weeks at a time, would be good disci- 
pline where there are several sisters in a family and some can be 
spared, for it is a noble self-denying work if undertaken from 
the highest motives, but we doubt its efficacy for good where 
adopted as a reaction from a life of excitement and dissipation. 

It will not be surprising if, in a few years, there should be 
« thorough reaction in the fashion of dress, and that great 
simplicity should take the place of the present extreme style ; 
but at the present time it requires an uncommon degree of 
moral courage to make a stand and to dress plainly and in 
good taste, and to keep within bounds when competition for 
appearance’ sake is the order of the day. 


Domestic life is the centre from which society vibrates, if 


the tone of it were better, then would society also take a higher 
tone; but the spirit of worldliness has invaded our homes, and 
there it must be overcome, before any real ground can be gained. 
A home is made up of individuals, and society consists of many 
homes; as one individual may influence a home, so may one home 
be a centre of influence to the circle around it. Our hope must 
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be in the individual, the solitary worker, quietly and unosten- 
tatiously doing his duty, without any thought of self, living not 
down to the world’s standard, but up to the higher laws—laws 
within the bounds of which he is free and happy, and so fulfils 
the purposes of his being. 

M. H. C. 
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IN TWO CHAPTERS. 
CHAP. II. 
TWO LAST MESSAGES. 


Monrus passed, the 120th K.D.G.’s left our neighbourhood, 
and the strong impression made upon me by Craven’s farewell 
faded. I afterwards learned, accidentally, that his regiment 
had gone to India, and thought with a shudder of his gloomy 
words “when I die out in India ;” but many things happened 
to put him completely out of my head, until the evening of 
which I am going to speak. 

We had had a garden party, and danced until dinnertime : 
[ had thoroughly enjoyed the féte, and’ afterwards, too excited 
to sit quietly indoors like the others, strolled out into the 
garden to cool myself. 

It was twilight, soft and calm; scarcely a leaf stirred, the 
only sound audible was the gentle dripping of the fountain, 
the scents of the flowers were magically strong on the still air, 
and lulled my excitement pleasantly, as I sat on a garden-seat 
facing the long embowered path which led into the shrubbery. 
Suddenly the sound of a deep, gasping sigh came close to my 
ear. I started up in astonishment, and looked round, but there 
was no one in sight. Yet once, twice again I heard it; and 
then, with a shock and a shudder, poor Craven, long forgotten, 
rose into my memory. 

“Oh!” I said to myself earnestly, “1 wish I could know he 
was happy at last.” \ 

The words had scarcely passed before, distinct against the 
black background of trees, I saw him. 

He was standing with his hand on his heart, his sad eyes 
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fixed solemnly, passionlessly, yet with a tender yearning look 
on my face. He was pale as death; the features I had last 
seen convulsed with vehement despair, strangely still, but he 
was otherwise exactly as he had been then,—the fair curls, the 
long drooping moustache, the haughty yet mournful pose of the 
head were all there. 

In my first impulse I ran forward, but a chill of awe, as 
though an invisible barrier of ice had risen suddenly between 
us, checked me. Craven had moved neither hand, foot, nor 
eye to greet me, nor did any sound save my own quick breath- 
ing trouble the air. 

“ Won’t you speak to me?” I faltered at last ; “Oh, why do 
you—” The words died in my throat; that fixed gaze, un- 
utterably longing, unspeakably calm, unchanged in spite of my 
trouble, told me the startling truth. This was Craven’s spirit, 
not himself; his spirit here for a last farewell by the power of 
that love which many waters cannot quench, nor floods over- 
whelm, come from his desolate exile in a foreign land, across 
seas and shores, to look upon me with immortal eyes whose 
last mortal distress was fading from them now. I do not know 
what words I spoke, but I saw a brightness, a dim sweet smile 
dawn slowly over the cold fixity of his features. Never to my 
dying day shall I forget it, nor even in the face of one who has 
reached the uttermost height of desired happiness here, shall I 
again see such a tranquil glory of perfect light and peace as 
stole over the features on which I looked. 

I could not but close my eyes, and as I did so, I felt on my 
hand a chill, gentle touch; I heard once again a sigh, but of 
sorrow no longer, it was the satisfied trusting murmur of a 
tired child that comes back to its mother’s arms, and sinks 
asleep there. 

When I looked up again Craven was gone. 


* * * * * 


Two months after, a packet came to me by the Calcutta mail ; 
it contained two letters and a small case. The first enclosure 
ran as follows :— 


“ Barracks, Calcutta, 


“ Madam,—I was requested by Fergus Craven, private in the 
120th K.D.G.’s, to forward to you the enclosed after his death, 
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which occurred yesterday, from the effects of jungle fever. 
therefore fulfil my trust. 
“Tam, Madam, 
“Your obedient servant, 
“H. Sewer, Surgeon, 120th K.D.G.’s.” 


This was the second, scrawled falteringly in pencil :— 


“Miss Paget,—I write to you because I am dying, because 
you are the one friend I have in the wide world, and I want 
you to know I loved you with all my soul from the first moment 
I heard your sweet voice pleading for me, and I shall love you 
to the latest hour of my life. Oh, that I might only see you, 
touch that dear hand, go across the waters to that English 
garden where I left my heart a year ago! A worthless gift! 
God forgive me, I am a worthless scoundrel altogether; but 
you may, if you will, excuse me a little; I will tell you my 
story. Craven is not my name; I was heir to a title, and as 
such was spoilt hopelessly from:my infancy. When I was 
fifteen my father died; little more than a year after, my mother 
married again. Her husband tried to be my master, failing so 
utterly that I became ungovernable, was driven from my home, 
at seventeen, Miss Paget, and was even at that age the leader 
of the wildest set about town. You do not, need not, know 
how much that easy word ‘ wild’ may signify; enough if I tell 
you I was more wicked than you can possibly imagine. My 
bad passions had been encouraged in my childhood, when they 
only amused; in manhood, they terrified others, and others 
cast me off. My mother first, Miss Paget. Ah! what can 
you wonder at in a man whose own mother casts the first stone 
at him,—-who told me she hated me for my sins and troubles. 
I gave up all from that moment, and took the pleasure within 
my reach; the pleasure whose end is to die here alone, in hos- 
pital, like a dog—worse than a dog, for I have no owner! I 
did but one thing good ; when I knew myself past redemption, 
I disappeared. My mother would far rather think me dead 
than disgraced; I have pleased her for once, and so far well. 
Now once more let me say, since I am dying, how I love you! 
A dying man’s tenderest blessing is all I have to give you; it 
cannot hurt you, bad as he is. Will you—dare I implore it— 
think sometimes of a lost wretch who has never, never forgotten 
a word or look of yours? You will, you have had mercy, and 
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perhaps your God, who gave you that pitiful heart, may have 
mercy too. If to be a most miserable sinner, and need Him is 
any claim, He sees mine. My head throbs—my hand seems 
so weak—I cannot write more. May you be happy. Oh, that 
[ might see—touch you—darling—let me call you so once— 
don’t quite forget—my last love to you. 

“ Frrous.” 


There was a black mark where the pencil had been driven 
into the paper by a last convulsive effort, and the blot of a 
tear. Underneath was a memorandum. 

“Fergus Craven died of jungle fever in the hospital, Cal- 
cutta, at half-past eight on Friday evening, June 7th. After 
writing the above, his mind wandered, he fancied himself in 
England, tried to kneel up in his bed, and muttered that he ‘could 
not die all alone.’ He then fell into a stupor, from which he 
awoke suddenly, smiled, and said ‘Poor mother! Forgive us 
our trespasses through Jesus Christ our Lord,’ and died.” 

The hour at which poor Fergus’s death took place was the 
one of his appearance in our garden—the garden which now 
always reminds me of him; where, sitting alone in the pleasant 
English summer, I think of his solitary rest under the hot, far- 
off Indian sky, and dare believe that he whom his mother for- 
sook and forgot in his bitterest need, God took up, and com- 
forts with the love that knoweth no forsaking. 

K. Jay. 


PSYCHE. 


IN an ancient classic page, 

Read I Psyche’s mournful story ; 
How in the primeval age, 

She attained but lost her glory. 


For the heavenly light of love 
Shone upon the human soul, 
And a beam from realms above, 

O’er the darkened spirit stole. 
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A CHAPTER OF OBSCURE HISTORY. 


But a weary writer’s pen, 
Left this note upon the book, 

* Love may last, but only when 
To its end we do not look.” 


‘‘ False!” I said, “ this cruel thought, 
Probe love to its inmost core, 

Let its origin be sought, 
It shall flourish more and more.” 


“?Twas distrust that drove away 
From the soul her sweetest grace; 

Trust! yes, trust until the day 
When we see love’s unveiled face. 


“Then the truth we shall discern. 
Which in darkness we believe, 

Twill be ours the truth to learn, 
Which in part we now receive. 


“ Amor is love’s real name, 
Oupid is an alias here ; 

Love that trusts can know no shame, 
Perfect love must cast out fear.” 


J. KH. Gull. 


A CHAPTER OF OBSCURE HISTORY. 
PART II. 


Wutz Davel and his hosts were thus engaged, the drawbridge 
of the castle was raised, troops poured into the town, and the 
members of the council passed the night in the Town Hall, 
drawing up an account of the enterprise and its leader for 
their Bernese masters. Their prisoner knew nothing of all 
this ; he was about to mount his horse when he was arrested. 
After the first moment of astonishment the truth burst upon 
him, he knew himself betrayed, he saw that those in whom he 
had trusted were leagued against him, and he surrendered his 
sword, 
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“T see,” said he, “ that I shall be the victim of this affair, 
but it does not matter, some advantage will come thereout to 
my country.” 

Humiliation and suffering followed. How can we tell the 
secrets of the prison-house! He was placed in the castle, 
loaded with chains, and guarded night and day. It seems 
difficult, at first, to understand why the oppressed people did 
not rise and liberate a man who was disposed to lay down his 
life for them, but we need not look far into history to perceive 
that slavery makes cowards as surely as liberty makes brave 
men, and that nations who have been long under the yoke of 
tyrants, are almost incapable of freeing themselves. 

Despotic governments are proverbially suspicious and timid, 
and even after their Bernese Excellencies heard of the arrest of 
Davel, they were mightily troubled and afraid. Such a daring 
act of rebellion could not, they thought, have been planned 
and carried out by one man alone; yet in all the examinations 
he denied having had any accomplices, stating that he had 
purposed either to restore to his country its former freedom, 
or to induce their Excellencies to improve its condition, and 
redress its grievances. All his answers were firm and noble, 
and when accused by those who could not understand him, of 
being an impostor who wished to appear as a direct messenger 
from Heaven, he asked if it were probable that he, a practised 
soldier, should, without this authority, have taken steps so con- 
trary to the rules of war as he had done. He had forbidden 
his soldiers to bring any ammunition, had avoided in all re- 
spects the effusion of blood, and had not even instructed his 
captains in his designs. 

“T dared not,” he said, “change anything in a plan with 
which God had inspired me; the spirit did not permit me to 
tell my secret, I acted im this manner in obedience to the com- 
mand of a superior power; but, victim or conqueror, I shall 
attain my end, I am more strengthened every day.” 

The Bernese government, to provoke a confession, ordered 
him to be tortured ; but he bore the ordeal without flinching, 
accustomed as he was to face wounds and death on the battle- 
field. Two days afterwards, milder methods seeming useless, 
the terrible “question”? by cord was inflicted; neither was 
this of any avail. “It is very painful,” he said to his ex- 
aminers, “but I am persuaded you suffer as much as T do.” 
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It is difficult to restrain one’s indignation while reading this 
history, which recalls the darkness of the middle ages. Yet 
when we think that, in our own England, at the time we are 
writing of, men were put into the pillory for more trifling 
offences than that of Davel; when we reflect on the sevenfold 
tortures which awaited the man found guilty of high-treason, 
we cannot but allow that the Bernese government did not 
stand alone in cruelty; besides, all this was not looked upon 
as punishment. It was as Dr. Monnard, the historian of the 
trial, observes, only a means of arriving at the truth. 

This done, the thirty-one judges condemned the prisoner to 
be beheaded, and his head to be fastened to the scaffold. 

Davel received many visitors in his prison with his usual 
serenity, and even gaiety, seeming in no way moved at the 
prospect of death. When, on the evening. before the execution, 
two pastors announced to him his approaching end, he replied, 
“T am obliged to you for the agreeable news you bring me, 
I receive it with indescribable joy. I sacrifice to God and to 
my dear country a life which I have often exposed for a small 
salary. Let it not give you pain. Death, the king of terrors, 
does not affright me.” ; 

One of the pastors said to him, 

“Sir, you have reason to be content with the clemency of 
their Excellencies. They grant you a very mild death.” 

“That would disquiet me but little,’ he said. “ Pains do 
not last long, and if I had to suffer violent ones, God would 
give me strength and patience to bear them.” 

He would not suffer himself to be called a hero, attributing 
his firmness to the grace of God. 

His two captains had gone home, declaring themselves loyal 
subjects of Berne; if his compatriots felt any sympathy for 
him, they were obliged to suppress it. . Alone in his enterprise, 
he was alone in his death, and yet not alone, for God was with 
him. 

Cheerfully and calmly he went to his execution, passing 
through the town on foot, and in uniform. In a speech from 
the scaffold, he reproved the people for their faults, pointing 
out to them the misery which resulted to their country from 
their negligence and sinfulness, and especially from their want 
of religion. 

He finished by saying, 
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“ My heart is penetrated with joy that God has granted me 
the favour of being a chosen instrument in his hands, to serve 
his providential designs. I do not doubt but that my death 
will be of good effect both for the people and for their Excel- 
lencies, who will have recognized the fidelity of their subjects. 
| hope, and am persuaded, that the abuses with which I have 
been reproaching you will be redressed. This is the most 
beautiful and glorious day of my life. It is to me a day of 
triumph, which crowns and surpasses all the most brilliant 
episodes of my history. I give up very little in exchange 
for so great happiness.” 

He then prayed; the pastors around him wept, but he re- 
mained calm, and seated himself, leaning against the back of 
the chair, whilst they covered his face with a cap. Another 
moment and all was over. 

Berne triumphed; her allies congratulated her, and her 
faithful Vaudois subjects were rewarded with medals. Those 
of her councillors who were young at the time of Davel’s exe- 
cution, told the story of it to their children and grandchildren, 
but their sons were elderly men before the hour came for which 
Davel had wept and prayed. 

Seventy-five years later, a time of storm and revolution 
began for Switzerland, and the hand of her powerful neighbour, 
Irance, was laid heavily upon her. But when the epoch of 
disturbance had passed away, she found herself happier than 
before, the ancient mists of error and ignorance had been dis- 
pelled, and Vand saw itself established as a free canton, only 
united to Berne by a federal tie. 

The history of those times of Swiss heroism, the times of 
Reding and Steigner and Charles d’Erlach, has been well and 
ably written by Dr. Charles Monnard, himself a bright orna- 
ment to his country. It is to be regretted that his works are 
so little known amongst us, and it is solely owing to the kind- 
ness of his daughter that the writer of this article has been 
enabled to give Davel to the English world. 


L. Kuper 
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MY RUSSIAN FRIEND’S ESSAY AT MOUNTAIN 
CLIMBING. 


I was much surprised when my Russian friend, Madame de B., 
announced her intention to make one of a party which I was 
forming for the purpose of ascending the “ Rochers de Naye,” 
as she had often expressed her astonishment at the British 
mania for mountain climbing, and considered nature in general, 
and Switzerland in particular, a great delusion. Indeed her 
mode of life proved her anti-natural tendencies, for she used 
to spend her forenoons in bed, her afternoons in smoking 
cigarettes, reading the most sensational of French novels, or 
trying her fortune through the medium of “ Patience,” and her 
evenings in card-playing; whilst the main subject of her con- 
versation was her regret at being deprived of the gaieties and 
the theatres of fair Florence, from whence she had come to 
Montreux to give the grape cure a trial. It was only conven- 
tionalism that made people admire, Switzerland, she was wont 
to say,—they came there merely because it was the fashion to 
come; for her part she could testify to having beheld far finer 
scenes at the opera than the Lake of Geneva could afford, and 
cascades in the Bois de Boulogne more beautiful than those 
among the Alps, and in visiting which she was at no trouble, 
and ran no risk of wetting her feet. She was sick to death, 
she would exclaim, of the constant talk she heard about “ en- 
chanting sunsets,” “ Alpine glows,” the “ effects of light and 
shade,” ete., for she herself never could see any variety in the 
scene,—there were the mountains and the water, always the same, 
and above all, that dreadful Dent du Midi, standing like a barrier 
between her and the world, with eternal snow on its summit ; 
when was there a change to be seen in it, she would like to 
know ? ‘How was such a monotonous life to be borne? was her 
usual question at the end of such tirades; and when I tried to 
awaken her mind to the beauties of the glorious Alps, and be- 
came enthusiastic over the delights of mountain climbing, she 
would say (giving me a look of extreme commiseration for 
my inheritance of the national mania), “ Yes! mountains are 
all very well for Britons!’ and then break off with a move- 
ment of her shoulders, which meant, as I was well aware from 
expressions which had fallen from, her on various occasions, 
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“very suitable for them to climb, and commit suicide from, and 
so get rid of themselves and their spleen altogether |” 

These being Madame de B.’s reiterated opinions, it was no 
wonder that I was astonished when she said “ she would like to 
joi my mountain party,” particularly as the time fixed for 
starting was five o’clock, a.M., an hour at which she usually 
considered it comme il faut to retire to rest. At five, however, 
she was not forthcoming, and we thought ourselves very for- 
tunate to see her put in an appearance at 6.20 A.M., wearing 
very strong boots, and holding a most formidable alpenstock 
in her hand, “true English style,” as she declared. France, 
however, held sway over her head, for thereon was placed an 
infinitesimal hat, of unmistakable Parisian make, rich in crape 
trimmings, in the folds of which nestled one of the brightest of 
tropical birds. My party proved much smaller than I had ex- 
pected, as the early hour named for our departure had caused 
many desertions, so that we numbered but five in all: Madame 
de B., Madame C., and her son Alexis, aged ten years (also 
Russians), a young German Baron (fond of beer and of gam- 
bling, smoking, music and moonlight, especially music and 
moonlight on the water, and who was wont to express his 
feelings in a perfect volley of ‘wonderfully beautifuls,” 
‘“‘heavenlies,” and ‘ magnificents,” whenever an expedition on 
the lake, with the accompaniments of music and moonlight 
were in question), and finally, myself; the Baron and I, such 
was our programme, to walk all the way, the rest of the party 
to ride as far as riding was practicable, which was until within 
an hour and a half of reaching the summit. At last, after much 
arranging, off we set, provided with two guides and a large 
stock of provisions; our first source of amusement being 
Madame C.’s terror on finding herself performing the réle of 
equestrian for the first time in her life, and the amazement 
depicted on the countenances of the villagers, who rushed out 
of their dwellings, attracted by the loud cries for mercy and 
preservation, as she sat looking like a victim, and held forcibly 
in her saddle by one of the guides. After a while, however, 
we appeased her, and all went well until we reached Glion, 
when Madame de B. began to show symptoms of discontent. 

“1 thought we should have had a much larger party,” she 
said ; “after all, 1 think it would have been more amusing even 
at the Pension; this is very dull work.” 
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“ How can you think so?” I exclaimed; “ Look at the lake 
and mountains glittering and glowing so beautifully in the first 
flush of morning sunshine.” 

“ Mountains, water, sunshine, I can see in the valley,” was 
her reply, “and see them, too, without any danger of spoiling 
my complexion ; how foolish of me to run such a risk !” 

Now as her complexion was covered by a thick coating of 
poudre de riz, which made it impervious to the fiercest sun- 
shine, I did not think it could suffer. This notion, however, 
I kept to myself, not that she would in the least have minded 
my publishing it, for she made no secret of her use of the said 
poudre, but, on the. contrary, often declared openly that she 
used it not only as a beautifier, but on sanitary principles, for 
the purpose of closing the pores of the skin; open pores and 
free perspiration causing, in her opinion, premature old age. 

In the middle of our discussion we arrived at a spot where it 
was deemed advisable to have some refreshment. Madame de B. 
chose coffee, but just as she was raising her cup to her lips, we 
were startled by a loud scream, which we soon found was caused 
solely by the sight of a large spider on the rim of her cup, the 
appearance of such a creature in the morning, in proximity to 
the person, being considered by the Russians an evil omen; 
while at night, on the contrary, such an occurrence betokens good 
luck. Whilst we were endeavouring to laugh her presentiment 
away, our attention was suddenly called off by great peals of 
laughter and cries from Alexis of “ Behold Monsieur 8.” We 
all rose up, and beheld him scrambling up the mountain on a 
very sorry-looking mule, and accompanied by a non-official 
guide. Every one laughed, for Monsieur S8., though extremely 
rich, was a great miser, and all knew instinctively that he had 
made a bargain, and were not a little amused at the sequel. 
His first words were that the mule was so bad he would ride 
him no further, and then and there he discarded the animal, 
only paying half the agreement to the guide, whom we all 
pitied, for we felt confident that from the beginning Monsicur 
S. had mentally arranged the project of getting off at half price, 
on account of the mule’s demerits, small as the sum was which 
he had agreed to pay. 

Having refreshed ourselves, we resumed our journey, Madame 
de B. grumbling much at having so far forgotten les convenances 
as to be out of bed at such an early hour, and only answering 
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my efforts to draw her attention to the lovely scenery through 
which we were passing, by declaring that “She was sure | 
should be capable of undertaking the ascent alone,” which was 
equivalent to saying that I was a prey to mountain madness of 
the worst and most reckless type. 

“ But 1 see no parties ascending and descending,” she added ; 
“and you said you met and talked to so many persons when 
you went to the Great St. Bernard and Chamounix.” 

“Oh, yes,” I replied, “that happens sometimes ;” and then 
it flashed upon me why she had joined our expedition; it was 
evident that she had conjured up visions of gay parties to be 
met with en route, and thinking she had at last found a rational 
cause for the British mania of mountain climbing, came with 
bright hopes of meetings, conversations, and adventures with 
numerous tourists, and great was her annoyance at finding her 
hopes blighted. 

Having arrived at the spot where all had to walk, the 
equestrians dismounted, and we all set off together on foot. 
We had not, however, been five minutes in motion when 
Madame de B. intimated her fears, that “the English boots 
would hurt her feet ;”? and that her head felt giddy at the sight 
of the precipices ; and, finally, that she would return to a small 
chalet, which we had just passed, with the guide and mule, and 
remain there until we had made the ascent. And so we parted. 

After « charming scramble we reached the summit, and 
words would fail to describe the varied and entrancing view 
that burst upon ‘us, embracing the Lakes of Geneva and Neu- 
chatel, the Dent du Midi, Dent de Jaman, the whole range of 
the Bernese overland, Mont Blanc, and many mountains of 
lesser note, both near and far. The view, and our dinner, we 
thoroughly enjoyed, and whilst doing so, remarked a gentle- 
man, who, under charge of a guide, rushed up, did the view in 
«a few moments, and as quickly disappeared. We remained 
there about two hours, and then reluctantly taking a farewell 
look at the sublime scene before us, we began the descent ; 
the German Baron supporting Madame C.,—a burden he had to 
sustain the whole way back, as she refused to trust her life to 
the mule while descending the mountain. On arriving at the 
chalet, where we expected to meet Madame de B., we only 
found the guide and mule, and heard from the former, that 
Madame had left the place a long time since, with a strange 
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gentleman, upon which the guide, who had remained with us, 
pertly remarked, that after all Madame’s fears were only to be 
attributed to an arriére pensée. 

Madame having disappeared, it only remained for us to con- 
tinue our homeward course, with the guides and riderless mules 
in our suite, and in due time we arrived safely at the Pension. 
Madame de B. was in bed, ill with the fever, which every one 
seems to get and get rid of, ad libitum, in foreign parts, and | 
paid an early visit to her room to hear her adventures. She 
informed me that on reaching the chalet, she had found the 
door fastened, and being overwhelmed with fatigue, was forced 
to take refuge in an adjacent cowhouse, where she nearly 
fainted, and when she was ultimately found, fast asleep, by a 
compatriot, the gentleman we had seen doing the view. This 
hero offered her his escort, and, as she, like Madame C., feared 
to descend on mule-back, almost carried her in his arms to 
Glion, where she hired a carriage and drove home. ‘'T'wo days 
she remained in bed, and arose more persuaded than ever that 
mountains were only made for insane Britons, and fully deter- 
mined never again to make one of a mountain party. 


A. EK. Bsown regy 


A NOVEL OF FOUR VOLUMES. 


TO BE READ IN FIVE MINUTES. 


Vo. I. 


Moonlight evening,—shady grove,— 
Two young people, much in love ;— 
Heroine—with great wealth endowed,— 
Hero—handsome, poor but proud. 
Truth eternal—hearts united,— 

Vows of changeless passion plighted,— 
Quarrels,—tears,—sighs,—caresses,— 
Maiden yields one of her tresses ; — 
Obstacles to be surmounted,— 

Happy hours pass by uncounted,— 
Ugly rival, old and stale, 
Overhears the tender tale. 
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Vot. II. 


Morning in the east shines ruddy,— 
The young lady’s father’s study, 
Lover with his hat in hand, 

Comes her ditto to demand. 
Angry parent storms, abuses, 

And at once consent refuses ; 
Maiden faints beneath the blow,— 
Mother intercedes,—No go! 

Tears, hysterics, protestations, 
Mix’d with old man’s exhortations, 
Exit lover. ’Midst the din 

Ugly rival enters in! 


Vou. III. 


Lover, with half-broken heart, 

Feels he’d rather die than part. 
Garden plants,—umbrageous shade,— 
Manly accents—serenade, 

Chamber window opens wide, 

Début of expectant bride,— 
Tears,—rope-ladder,—flight,—pursuit,— 
Gallant steeds too late are seen. 
Triumph! marriage! Gretna Green. 
Old man’s rage, disowns for ever ;— 
Ugly rival—scarlet fever ! 


Vou. IV. 


Old man sickly,—calls for child, 
All forgiven—reconciled. 

Young man making money fast, 
Old man blessing, dies at last. 
Youthful couple prove probate, 
Get the money, live in state,— 
Family mansion,—jewels,—plate. 
Mother’s wishes crowned with joy, 
Doctors,—nurses,—little boy ! 
‘Time proceeds, and ties endear, 
Olive-branches year by year ; 
Blessings on the good attend, ° 
General gladuess,—moral,—end. 


Mefp Dag more 























